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Travel  in  Ante-Bellum  Georgia  as 
Recorded  by  English  Visitors 

By  Jack  K.  Williams* 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  the  general  use  of  diaries, 
monologues,  and  letters  of  travelers  as  materials  for  accurate 
history,  cenainly  it  is  true  that  the  wayfarers  to  nineteenth  cen- 
tur\'  America  left  vivid  and  detailed  reports  of  the  mode  of  their 
travel.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the  travelers  were  foreign 
to  the  locale  of  their  journey,  and  thus  not  prone  to  accept  local 
customs  or  institutions  as  commonplace.  The  historv  of  the 
transportation  system  of  ante-bellum  Georgia  as  recorded  by 
numerous  English  tourists  offers  illustrations  of  this  thesis.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  what  else  he  saw,  of  how  impressed  he  was  with 
other  things,  the  pure  mechanics  of  travel  in  1820-1860  Georgia 
remained  as  the  strongest  links  in  the  wandering  Briton’s  chain 
of  memorv ,  and  for  them  he  reserved  many'  of  his  choice,  pungent 
phrases. 

The  English  traveler  had  at  best  a  meager  selection  of  routes 
for  crossing  ante-bellum  Georgia.  Normally  he  came  from 
Charleston  to  Savannah,  either  by  steamboat  or  by  the  less  pre¬ 
ferable  stage,  and  from  that  seaport  city"  proceeded  in  a  zig-zag 
fashion  toward  the  town  of  Columbus  on  the  state’s  southwestern 
border.  Customarily"  his  first  stop  after  leaving  Savannah  was 
made  at  Augusta.  His  conveyance  thus  far  might  still  be  the 
steamboat.  From  Augusta,  however,  he  was  landbound.  .Moving 
east  and  west  in  opposition  to  rivers  w  hich  flowed  north  and 
south,  the  traveler  did  not  board  another  “floating  palace”  while 
in  the  stare.  He  was,  in  short,  forced  to  follow"  the  roads,  such 
as  they  were,  which  led  him  through  the  Georgia  cities— .Mil- 
ledgeville,  .Macon,  and  Columbus— and  thence  onward  to  the 
west.’ 

.^fter  1830  the  traveler  might  shorten  the  first  lap  of  his  trip 
into  Georgia  by  riding  the  new'  but  shaky"  Charleston-to-Ham- 
burg  railroad,  thus  missing  Savannah.  This  w  as,  however,  neither 

•  Jack  K.  Williams  Is  .Xsslstant  Professor  of  History,  riemson  College.  S.  C. 

1.  The  main  road  from  .\ugusta  to  ami  through  Columbus  was  known  to 
some  as  the  “Georgia  State  Road,"  to  othern  as  “The  Federal  Road.”  it  Is 
described  as  having  been  one  of  the  four  h«'st  In  the  ante-bellum  lower  South. 
Kmory  Q.  Hawk.  Economic,  HUtory  of  the  Eouth  (New  York.  19.14).  323;  Ellse 
i.athrop.  Early  American  lnn»  and  Tavem$  (New  York,  1935),  229. 
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a  popular  nor  a  usual  route  with  the  Knglish  wayfarer.  Much 
of  this  railway,  commented  geographer  George  Featherstonhaugh, 
“is  a  single  line,  is  raised,  not  on  an  embankment,  but  tin  piles 
from  six  to  twenty  feet  high  from  the  ground,  standing  on  stilts, 
as  it  were,  and  must  be  singularly  dangerous.”- 

Beginning  in  the  mid-iH40s,  when  railroads  were  spreading 
their  lines  across  the  state  like  spokes  of  a  wheel  from  the  hub 
village  of  Atlanta,  the  traveler  was  able  to  go  bv’  rail  from  Savan¬ 
nah  through  to  Macon,  and  to  Athens,  Gainesville,  Forsyth,  Rome, 
and  other  embryo  towns  of  central  and  western  Georgia.-’  Fhe 
relative  pleasure  of  such  trips,  however,  was  reserved  alone  for 
geologist  Charles  Lvell  and  those  few  travelers  who  followed 
him,  their  predecessors  of  the  iS:os  and  1S30S  having  made  their 
tours  some  years  too  soon  for  the  “Iron  Horse  Age”  in  the  great 
cotton  state. 

If,  while  inside  Georgia,  the  Fnijlishman  desired  to  visit  the 
sea  island  area  he  might  journey  from  either  Sayannah  or  .Mil- 
ledgcyille,  going  by  stage  or  carriage  oyer  roads  which  passed 
through  pine  forest,  sandy  wasteland,  and  murky  swamp,  seeing 
Riceborough  and  Darien  on  the  way.’  Or  he  might,  and  usually 
did,  make  the  trip  by  steamer,  passing  through  sluijgish  channels 
and  between  the  mainland  and  the  several  off-shore  islands.  From 
Darien  he  could,  if  he  so  chose,  steam  up  the  Altamaha  en  route 
to  Macon,  or,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Altamaha  and  the  Oconee, 
turn  into  the  latter  stream  and  push  upwater  to  Milledgeville. 
By  making  use  of  Milledgeville  as  a  point  of  departure  the  tourist 
was  able  to  take  advantage  of  several  regularly  scheduled  stage¬ 
coach  runs  between  many  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  state 
w  hich  w  ere  not  located  along  the  traveler's  normal  route. 

Such,  then,  were  the  main  waterways,  roads,  and  rail  lines 
available  to  the  wayfarer  in  Georgia  prior  to  the  Civil  W'ar.  He 
could,  and  very  often  did,  use  a  makeshift  combination  of  the 
three  types  of  travel.  By  any  sort  of  comparison,  however,  jour¬ 
neying  by  steamboat  pnivided  greater  comfort  than  could  be 

2.  Georgo  W.  Ft'atherstDnhaupli.  Errurmun  Thruuflh  thr  SInre  iftatr»  From 
\\'a»hingthn  on  the  Potomac  to  the  Frontier  of  Hexico  ...  (2  veda.,  Loudon, 
1844),  II.  3,30. 

3.  H.  S.  Tanupr.  ,4  Description  of  the  Canals  and  Rail  Roads  of  thr  I’nitrd 
Rtates  (Npw  York,  1840),  230. 

4.  Thp  road  from  Savannah  to  Darion,  slxty-onp  tnllps  In  Ipncth.  waa  one 
of  the  state’s  oldest,  havine  been  surveyed  about  ITS.I  under  the  leadership 
of  Hufth  Maekay,  an  early  settler.  The  road  ran  alone  the  coast,  passlne  throueh 
the  settlements  of  “Oeechee  Bridee"  and  “McIntosh  Court  House,  ’  Robert 
Grier.  Thr  Georgia  and  Carolina  Almanac  for  18.15  (Aueusta.  Ga..  [1834]), 
[2.3];  Charles  C.  .Tones,  Jr.,  The  Dead  Totens  of  Georgia  (Savannah,  1878),  6.’>. 
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offered  by  either  the  stage  or  the  railroad,  and  most  travelers 
moved  along  the  water  routes  whenever  possible. 

The  American  steamboat  was  a  vessel  deserving  the  traveler’s 
attention.  Its  successful  development  by  Robert  Fulton  in  1807 
had  quickly  revolutionized  Southern  and  VV’estern  transportation 
methods,  and  bv  1851  there  were  listed  some  six  hundred  steamers 
on  the  Mississippi  alone.®  \"essels  of  the  Clermont  type  were 
introduced  in  Georgia  as  early  as  Januarv’,  i8i6,  when  one  Samuel 
Howard  launched  his  Enterprise  on  its  maiden  cruise  between 
Savannah  and  Augusta.**  From  that  year  until  the  firm  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  railroad  network  in  the  1850s,  steamboats  were  of 
primarv'  importance  to  Georgia’s  planters  and  general  population 
alike.^ 

Wood-burning  and  drawing  as  little  as  three  or  four  feet  of 
Mater,  the  combination  passenger  and  freight  boats  which  wan¬ 
dered  up  and  dow  n  the  several  Southern  rivers  were  little  less 
than  “steam  palaces,”  being  decorated  and  equipped  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  best  known  rules  of  their  dav'  for  good  taste  and 
comfort.  They  were  not  the  safest  means  of  transportation,  to  be 
sure,  for  the  rivers  on  which  they  puffed  and  snorted  their  slow' 
way  were  often  uncharted,  of  shifting  channel,  and  filled  with 
snags  and  sand  bars.  There  was,  too,  the  ever-present  danger  of 
explosion,  fire,  or  collision.®  Only  two  of  the  ante-bellum  Eng¬ 
lish  travelers  to  Georgia,  however,  recorded  having  been  in  one 
of  the  numerous  accidents,  and  the  steamboat  remained  to  the 
wayfarer  the  most  desirable  of  all  travel  methods.®  Steamboats 
are  dangerous,  declared  one  tourist;  “a  prudent  man  makes  his 
will  before  he  goes  on  board  .  .  .  [yet]  you  cannot  sail  to  de¬ 
struction  in  greater  luxury  or  at  greater  speed.”"’ 

John  ('.  Smith.  llarptr'K  Stntinticiil  Ga'rttrrr  of  thr  World  (Now  York. 
isr»5(.  1141*. 

0.  John  II.  Goff,  “'riio  StonnilMint  IVriod  In  Goorcla."  in  Clrnruia  I/iMtorical 
Ouarttrlii  (Savannnh.  IStlT-).  XII  I'Sfi-aT. 

7.  .Tinloon  Ward.  "Intornal  Imi'rovoinontu  In  Gooriria  1S17-1843”  (master's 
thesis,  Emor.v  Universit.v,  19.'i4),  Hn»-38. 

8.  Of  a  talinIato<l  72  Ixmts  on  the  f'hattahooehoe  durini;  the  1830s.  for  ex¬ 
ample,  10  were  sniiKttod  or  otlierwise  sunk,  7  were  consnmed  hy  fire,  4  were 
destroyed  bv  explosion,  and  2  were  lost  hy  collision.  Goff,  “Steamboat  I’eriod,” 
loc.  at.,  2.-».3  n4 

ft.  Of  seventeen  Ktitrlisli  travelers  eonsidered.  only  two  reported  beinc  in 
steamboat  accidents.  While  leaviii);  Savannah  at  niitht  enroute  to  Darien,  .\tnelia 
Mtirray's  boat  was  struck  by  another  and  badly  damaged  ;  luckily  neither  she 
nor  others  aboard  were  injured.  Harriet  Martineau's  vessel  was  snaeced  while 
proceeding:  up  tile  Mississippi,  hut  there  were  no  injuries  to  passengers  and 
the  damage  to  tlie  boat  was  slight,  .\mella  .Murray,  Letters  From  the  United 
.strifes,  t’uhn,  and  t'anada  (New  York,  isritil,  21(5-17;  Harriet  Martineau.  Society 
in  -Imerien  (2  vols.,  fourth  eilitiiui.  N't>w  York.  1837).  II.  21. 

10.  James  Stirling.  Letters  From  the  Stlare  States  (London.  1867).  187. 
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As  to  general  description  of  a  southern  steamboat  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  words  of  Charles  Lyell  may  be  accepted  as  typical.  The 
steamer  Amaranth,  wrote  Lyell, 

was  the  first  of  these  magnificent  southern  river  boats  we  had  seen, 
fitted  up  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  carrying  as  many  bales  of  cotton 
as  can  be  heaped  upon  them  without  their  sinking,  and  taking  in  as 
many  passengers  as  can  enjoy  the  luxuries  which  southern  manners 
and  a  hot  climate  require,  especially  spacious  cabins,  abundance  of 
fresh  air,  and  protection  from  the  beat  of  the  sun.  .  .  .  The  principal 
cabins  run  the  whole  length  of  the  ship  on  a  deck  above  that  on  which 
the  machinery  is  placed,  and  where  the  cotton  is  piled  up.  This  upper 
deck  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  handsome  saloon.  .  .  .  [The  two  rows 
of  sleeping  apartments  communicate]  by  one  door  with  the  saloon, 
while  the  other  leads  out  to  ...  a  long  balcony  or  gallery,  covered  with 
a  shade  or  verandah,  which  passes  round  the  whole  boat.  The  second 
class,  or  deck  passengers,  sleep  where  they  can  on  the  lower  floor, 
where,  besides  the  engine  and  the  cotton,  there  are  prodigious  heaps  of 
wood,  which  are  devoured  with  marvelous  rapidity  by  the  furnace,  and 
are  as  often  restored  at  the  different  landings.  .  .  .  The  high-pressure 
steam  [from  the  engines]  escapes  into  the  air,  by  a  succession  of  ex¬ 
plosions.  ...  It  is  a  most  unearthly  sound,  like  that  of  some  huge 
monster  gasping  for  breath;  and  when  they  clear  the  boilers  of  the 
sediment  ....  it  is  done  by  a  loud  and  protracted  discharge  of  steam. 

.  .  .  Every  stranger  who  has  heard  of  fatal  accidents  by  the  bursting 
of  boilers  believes,  the  first  time  he  hears  this  tremendous  noise,  that 
it  is  all  over  with  him,  and  is  surprised  to  see  that  his  companions 
evince  no  alarm.u 

Especially  on  the  Savannah-Augusta  route  was  the  Georgia 
steamboat  a  popular  vessel.  The  fare  from  Charleston  to  Augusta 
by  way  of  Savannah  was  around  fifteen  dollars  for  each  one-way 
trip,^^  and  the  travel  was  known  as  an  “inland  voyage”  since  it 
was  made  to  the  Savannah  River  along  a  route  which  cut  be¬ 
tween  the  shore  and  the  outlying  islands  and  thence  up  that 
stream.^^  The  journey  up  the  Savannah  against  the  current  was 
slow,  judged  by  present  day  standards,  one  traveler  estimating 
it  to  be  not  more  than  three  and  one-half  miles  per  hour.^^ 

Far  from  being  bored  during  the  long  Savannah-to-Augusta 
trip,  the  passengers  passed  the  time  in  loud  and  boisterous  fashion, 

11.  Charlps  Lyell,  A  Second  Vi»it  to  the  United  State*  of  Korth  America 
(2  vnlH.,  New  York,  1849),  II,  46-48. 

12.  Adiel  Sherwood,  A  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (second  edition, 
Philadelphia,  1829),  281.  See,  also,  James  Stuart,  Three  Yean  in  North  America 
(2  vola.,  aecond  edition,  reviaed,  London,  1833),  II,  118. 

13.  James  S.  Buckingham,  The  Slave  State*  of  America  (2  vols.,  London, 
[1842]),  I  153;  Tyrone  Power,  Impre.tsion*  of  America,  During  the  Year*  18SS, 
tSU,  and  J8SS  (2  vols.,  London,  1836),  II,  111-14;  Charles  Mackay,  Life  and 
Liberty  in  America:  Or_,  Sketche*  of  a  Tour  in  the  United  State*  and  Canada, 
in  1857-8  (2  vols.,  T.,ondon,  1859),  I,  331-33.  This  inland  voyage  was  a  slow 
and  tedious  process  but  a  necessary  one  since  river  boats  were  small  In  com¬ 
parison  with  ocean  vessels  and  bad  no  ballast  against  the  winds  and  waves 
of  the  open  sea.  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  Life  and  Labor  4i»  the  Old  South  (Boston. 
1929),  148-49. 

14.  Buckingham,  Slave  State*,  I,  153 ;  Stuart,  North  America,  II,  122. 
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with  guitar  playing,  group  singing,  many  forms  of  gambling, 
and  much  heated  political  discussion.*®  Little  scenery  other  than 
the  occasional  rice  fields,  the  slave  huts,  the  ever-present  pine 
forests,  and  the  intermittent  groves  of  white  oak,  sycamore,  and 
cypress  could  be  noted.  Now  and  then  the  lazy,  ugly  alligator 
could  be  seen,  and  often  the  noise  of  laboring  engines  stirred  up 
great  flocks  of  birds  which  seemed  for  a  fleeting  moment  to 
darken  the  sky.*® 

Few  stops  were  made  between  Savannah  and  Augusta,  but 
those  few— at  such  villages  or  clearings  as  Onslow  Isle,  Purisburg, 
Ebenezer,  Sister’s  Ferry,  and  the  Frying  Pan— were  enjoyed  by 
the  English  traveler  and  afforded  him  opportunity  to  step  ashore 
and  to  observe  and  interview  the  Negro  dockhands  and  wood 
handlers.*’ 

V’^oyages  on  rivers  too  shallow  for  steamboat  travel  were  often 
made  in  log  pirogues.  These  odd  craft  were  hollowed  tree  trunks, 
provided  with  seats  of  a  sort,  and  manned  at  the  oars  by  several 
slaves.  The  pirogue  was  a  normal  mode  of  passenger  transporta¬ 
tion  in  and  near  the  sea  island  area,  but  was  a  novelty  to  the 
English  visitor.*®  Log  boats,  propelled  and  steered  by  singing, 
chanting  Negroes,**  were  used,  as  might  be  expected,  only  for 
short  trips. 

In  general  the  facilities  for  traveling  on  water  in  1820-1860 
Georgia  were  good  and  afforded  the  wayfarer  little  occasion 
for  complaint.  Apparently  his  sole  regret  in  respect  to  such  trans¬ 
portation  was  that  there  seemed  so  little  of  it  in  comparison  with 
the  distance  which  had  to  be  covered.  Certainly  it  was  not  with 
the  rivers,  steamboats,  or  pirogues  that  the  tourist  found  discom¬ 
fort  and  inconvenience,  but  rather  with  the  overland  dirt  road 
and  the  horse-drawn,  high-wheeled  stagecoach.  To  these  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions— bad  at  their  best  and  not  necessarily  at  their 
best  in  ante-bellum  Georgia— he  dedicated  many  voluminous  and 
sarcastic  passages  of  his  written  report. 

15.  See.  for  examples,  ibid.,  119-20 ;  Lyell,  A  Second  Vigit,  I,  240-41. 

16.  Charles  Maekay,  Life  and  Liberty  in  America,  I,  332-33 ;  BuckinKhain, 
Stare  State*.  I,  l.'>5. 

17.  See.  for  example,  P»iwer,  Impreggiona  of  America,  II,  120. 

18.  I.yell,  .4  Second  Visit,  I.  244;  Frances  Kemble,  .toumat  of  a  Rraidenre 
on  a  Oeorgian  Plantation  in  1838-1839  (New  York,  1863),  127-29;  Basil  Hall, 
Trareig  in  North  America  in  the  Yearg  1887-1818  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1829), 
II,  228  ;  Murray,  Letterg  From  the  United  Stateg,  218. 

19.  Charles  Lyell,  for  Instance,  describes  the  Neftrnes  who  operated  his 
pirogue  as  singing  love  songs,  hymns,  and  songs  in  high  praise  of  their  master 
all  in  the  course  of  one  short  voyage.  Fanny  Kemble,  from  her  husband's  planta¬ 
tion  near  Darien,  reported  a  favorite  song  of  her  log  boat  crew  to  be,  “Jenny 
shake  her  toe  at  me,  Jenny  gone  away  ;  .  .  .  Hurrah  !  Miss  Susy,  oh  !’’  Lyell, 
A  Second  Visit,  I,  244-45 ;  Kemble,  Journal  of  a  Residence,  127-28. 
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Built  and  maintained  as  they  were  on  the  principal  of  “local 
autonomy  for  the  handling  of  local  problems,”*”  the  roads  of 
1820-1860  Georgia  were  never  good,  regardless  of  the  weather 
or  season.  Described  by  one  English  traveler  as  being  in  “the 
roughest  state”  of  repair,  by  another  as  “the  most  awful  tracks 
under  the  sun,”  and  by  a  third  as  being  “as  bad  as  roads  could 
be,”  they  represented  to  many  of  the  English  the  nadir  of  Geor¬ 
gia’s  advancement.^^ 

During  drv’  seasons  the  Georgia  roads  were  little  more  than 
dust-laden  trails,  filled  with  holes,  ruts,  and  stumps.  With  the 
coming  of  rain  they  turned  themselves  at  once  into  veritable  seas 
of  mud.**  The  marshy  areas  became  impassable  at  points,  and 
stagecoach  passengers  often  were  ordered  to  walk  in  the  wet 
and  murky  trail  so  as  to  lighten  their  vehicle,  thereby  allowing 
it  to  proceed  through  the  morass-like  sectors.*^  Qiach  riders, 
too,  kept  themselves  alert  and  prepared  to  throw’  their  combined 
weight  to  either  side  of  the  stage  in  order  to  prevent  an  over¬ 
turn  as  the  vehicle  rolled,  pitched,  and  lurched  through  axle- 
deep  mire  and  over  ruts  of  varied  depth.*^ 

Roads  over  the  swamp  areas  were  at  times  reinforced  with 
solid  rows  of  logs,  and  a  trip  over  one  of  these  transverse  log 
roads  gave  reminder,  in  the  words  of  one  Englishman,  that  the 
body  “was  not  made  of  India  rubber.”  Another  declared  that 


20.  Ulrich  H.  I’hillipH,  A  Hittoru  0/  Truniiportation  in  Ihv  t:aMtvrn  Cotton 
Uelt  to  i860  (New  York.  lai.H),  5». 

21.  CharlcH  J.  Latrobe,  The  Kamhler  in  \orth  Amvrira  :  M OCCCX X XI I- 
Movrcxxxin  (2  vols..  London,  18.3.^),  II,  fi3 ;  Williani  E.  Baxter.  .Imcrtcn 
and  the  AmrrirauM  (London,  1855),  23.3;  Martineau,  SovUtft  in  Amrrirn,  1,  215. 
James  .Stuart  blamed  the  heavy  cotton  wapms  for  the  ruts  and  holes  In  the 
roads.  James  Buckinftbam,  however,  felt  that  the  scanty  roadside  population 
was  at  fault  since  the  labor  for  repairing  roads  In  Georcla  was  of  necessity 
obtained  from  that  population.  Stuart,  Xorth  America,  II,  125;  Buckin;.’ham. 
Slave  StatcM,  I,  IPl. 

22.  For  example  one  traveler  wrote  that  he  should  think  OeorEia,  beint;  “one 
of  the  oriitinal  thirteen  .  .  .  mittht  have  pot  clear  of  'mud-roads'  in  the  sixty- 
eipht  years  of  her  iuilependence."  Stirlinp.  Letter*  From  the  Slave  State*,  180. 

23.  The  order  to  walk  in  the  mud,  wrote  .Mexander  Mackay,  was  piven  by 
his  stape  driver  in  the  followinp  manner:  “I’assenpers  must  walk  a  hit  here. 

.  .  .  for  we’re  apround  and  can't  pet  out  of  it  no  how  els»‘.”  Mackay  and  his 
fellow  passeiipers.  on  this  tryinp  occasion,  walked  for  an  estimated  oni^half 
mile  in  mire  which  was  well  over  their  ankles.  .Xlexlander]  Mackay,  The  \Ve*t- 
em  World;  or.  Travel*  in  the  United  State*  in  i8j6-17  (2  vols.,  second  edition, 
I'hiladel|)hiu,  ISIP).  II.  37.  See,  also.  Power.  lmitre**ion*  of  .Imcricd,  II,  128. 

24.  Not  all  such  efforts  at  weipht  shiftinp  were  successful  at  kei‘plnp  the 
stape  uiirlpht.  Alexander  Mackay  wrote  that  he  and  his  fellow  passenpers.  one 
of  whom  was  a  younp  woman,  were,  upon  one  occasion,  unable  to  rebalance 
their  te«*terinp  vehicle.  In  the  resultinp  upset  all  were  bruised  but  none  badly 
hurt.  The  lady,  .after  beinp  hoisted  from  the  overturned  stape.  Inquired  anx¬ 
iously  of  her  rescuer  if  he  felt  that  they  hud  any  chance  of  beinp  alive  at  the  end 
of  the  trip.  There  was  a  ••hance,  her  lienefactor  answensl  In  all  seriousness, 
but  it  was  “not  miphty  proiiiisinp."  .Mexander  Mackay,  The  ll’cstern  World, 
II,  (>2-(54.  See,  also.  Lyell.  .4  Second  VImH,  II,  35;  Martineau,  Soeiet)/  in  .4mcr(c/i, 
1.  21.5. 
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such  a  road  twisted  and  strained  ever)’  muscle  in  the  body.^® 
Coastal  roads,  as  that  from  Savannah  to  Darien,  were  best,  but 
here  the  coach  at  times  sank  so  deep  in  sand  that  the  rate  of 
speed  obtained  by  the  laboring  horses  was  distressingly  slow.^* 
Roads  which  followed  the  fall  line  of  the  rivers,  as  did  the  main 
highway  running  between  Milledgeville  and  Macon,  were  trails 
cut  into  the  red  clay  soil.  This  peculiar  earth,  noted  one  Eng¬ 
lishman  after  a  wet  trip,  was  “so  heav>^  and  tenacious  as  some¬ 
times  to  threaten  to  hold  fast  the  lumbering  vehicle.’’-’ 

All  roads  sooner  or  later  met  the  several  streams  which  wan¬ 
dered  veinlike  across  Georgia  on  their  way  to  the  sea.  Here 
again  was  a  problem  facing  the  tourist.  Rivers  had  to  be  crossed, 
and  the  1820-1860  Georgia  citizens  were  not  noted  as  a  bridge¬ 
building  people.  The  larger  of  the  streams  were  crossed  either 
at  a  ford  (often  very  dangerous  due  to  shifting  river  bottoms) 
or  by  means  of  a  rope-pulled  feriA’.  Smaller  streams  were  at 
times  spanned  by  rickety  ^\()oden  bridges  (usually  covered),  but 
such  symbols  of  progress  apparently  were  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule.  Streams  of  anv'  reasonable  size,  of  course,  could  not  be 
crossed  when  swollen  with  rain.  Under  any  conditions  and  in 
almost  all  cases  the  river  crossings  became  certain  and  pronounced 
hazards  to  travel.-* 

.■\s  the  roads  of  Georgia  received  condemnation  from  the  pens 
of  the  English  travelers,  in  like  manner  did  the  stagecoach  which 
rumbled  over  those  roads.  No  single  Georgia  institution  was  re¬ 
membered  with  so  complete  a  lack  of  pleasure  as  w’as  this  high, 
four-wheeled,  horse-drawn  agencN'  of  transport  which  moved 
across  the  state  day  and  night,  the  weather  notwithstanding.^ 

Accommodating  nine  to  eleven  persons  inside,  seated  in  parallel 

Hall,  Triirili)  in  Sorth  Amrrica,  II.  221  ;  Ilucklnirham,  S/ore  Stateo,  I, 
237.  S*H».  also.  Thninns  Hamilton.  Men  and  Manners  in  Amrrica  (new  edition. 
London.  1S43).  .‘l-n. 

2rt.  See.  for  examples.  Hall.  Trnrrlit  in  \»rth  America.  II.  227-28;  I.atrobe. 
Ilnrvhlrr  in  Sorth  America,  II.  17. 

27.  Alexander  Maoka.r.  T/ir  Wrutern  M'or/d.  II,  ill.  See.  also.  Featherston- 
haueh.  Kxeuritinn  Through  the  filarr  Staten,  From  Wanhington  on  the  Potomac 
to  the  Frontier  o)  Mexico,  II,  .■{2S. 

2S.  See.  for  example,  l.atrolie.  Ramhtrr  in  \orth  America.  II,  13,  63-64; 
Hall.  Travetn  in  \orth  Amrrira,  11,  2.->4-5.- ;  Harriet  Martineau.  Ketronpert  of 
U’rafrrn  Travei  (2  vola..  New  York.  IhSS),  1,  212;  Hamilton,  Men  and  Mannera 
in  .Imrrfrrt.  374. 

2!>.  Of  the  several  Enpllsli  travelers  in  Geor^ria  only  Miss  Martineau  praised 
the  sta'.:eeoacli.  She  wrote  the  followint; :  “The  novelty  and  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  seems  ini  xhnustilile ;  and  the  deliithtfiil  .Vmerican  stajres  .  .  .  allow  of 
everythimr  Isdnir  si*en.”  Martineau,  li’entrrn  TrarrI,  1.  210.  typical  opinion 
of  the  opposition  to  Miss  Martineau  In  this  view  is  that  of  .Mexander  Mackay, 
who  wrote;  "The  sooner  the  coach  Is  entirely  driven  out  of  the  field  In  .\merlca 
the  lictter.  for  neither  in  itself  nor  In  Its  accomplishments  la  It  practical  or 
convenient.”  .Mexander  Mackay,  The  Wrntem  World.  II.  34. 
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rows,  and  one  or  tw  o  others  outside  on  the  open  seat  beside  the 
driver,  the  Georgia  stagecoach  was  a  crude  and  uncomfortable 
affair.  Curtained  windows  in  the  two  doors  of  the  vehicle  pro¬ 
vided  a  sort  of  ventilation.  In  dry  weather  the  dust  was  choking,®*' 
and  when  it  rained  the  coach  interior  was  scarcely  less  wet  than 
its  “boot”  or  outboarding.®^  For  springs  the  coach  made  use  of 
wide  leather  straps,  and,  as  a  result,  there  was  a  perpetual  swaying 
motion  and  the  passengers  were  tossed  to  and  fro  like  dice  in 
a  cup.®-  Neither  an  object  of  beauty  nor  a  contrivance  for  com¬ 
fort,  the  stage  m  as  built  for  the  highways  over  which  it  lurched.®® 
One  Englishman  noted  that  a  ride  in  a  stagecoach  made  him  feel 
“as  if  an  additional  premium  upon  a  life  policy  would  be  consider¬ 
ed  no  great  hardship.”®^  Another  remarked  that  his  Georgia  friends 
wished  him  a  “rjfe  journey,  instead  of  a  pleasant  one”  when  he 
stepped  aboard  a  stage.®® 

The  uncouth,  unperturbed,  but  usually  able  stagecoach  driver 
was,  like  the  carriage  he  captained,  given  a  full  share  of  censure 
by  the  more  genteel  of  the  English  visitors.  The  proud  James 
Buckingham,  for  example,  complained  that  the  Southern  drivers 
were  usually  “inferior  to  those  of  the  Northern  States  in  deport¬ 
ment  and  language;  they  were  often  insolent,  always  unaccommo¬ 
dating,  and  frequently  most  profligate  in  their  oaths;  while,  hav¬ 
ing  no  fee  to  expect  from  the  passenger,  they  appeared  to  me  to 
be  studiously  disrespectful,  as  if  they  sought  that  mode  of  dis¬ 
playing  their  independence.”®® 

Traveler  James  Stuart  accused  his  Georgia  driver  of  attempt¬ 
ing  purposely  to  overcharge  a  fellow  passenger.®^  Retired  naval 
officer  Basil  Hall  was  of  the  opinion  that  regular  stage  drivers 
were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  for  his  Georgia  trip  he  personally 

selected  and  hired  at  Savannah  a  private  vehicle.  The  driver  se¬ 

lected  was,  he  noted,  a  family  man,  and  was  recommended  for 
stability  and  sobriety.®® 

30.  On  this  point  ono  travolpr  wrote;  “When,  ftaaplnf;,  ...  [a  patiaentter) 

opens  the  window  for  air,  he  sets  such  a  quantity  of  dust  into  his  mouth,  nose, 

ears,  and  eyes,  that  he  is  fain  to  shut  it  asain  with  all  speed.”  Ibid.,  II,  3.1. 

31.  Power,  ItnprfKniont  of  America,  II,  122-31. 

32.  See,  for  examples,  L.vell,  A  Second  Visit,  II,  34-35 ;  Buckingham,  Slave 
States,  I,  1S9;  Baxter,  America  and  the  Americans,  233. 

33.  An  excellent  pictorial  representation  of  a  Geortjla  stagecoach  is  a  sketch 
drawn  b.v  traveler  Basil  Hall  with  his  ‘Tamera  Luclda."  Basil  Hall,  Forty  Etch¬ 
ings  Made  With  the  Camera  Lucida,  in  North  America,  In  1887  and  1888  (fourth 
p<lltion,  London.  1830),  plate  XL.  "If  the  sight  of  this  sketch,”  wrote  Hall, 
“does  not  recal  fsicl  to  persona  who  have  travelleil  in  America  the  Idea  of  ach¬ 
ing  bones,  they  must  be  more  or  less  than  mortal !”  Ibid.,  [43] 

34.  Alexander  Mackay,  The  Western  World,  II,  3fi. 

35.  Lyell,  .4  Second  Visit,  II,  34. 

3fi.  Buckingham.  Stare  States,  I,  234. 

37.  Stuart.  North  America,  II,  123-24. 

38.  Hall,  Travels  in  North  America,  II,  226. 
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If  the  stage  drivers  were  not  always  cut  to  the  social  pattern 
expected  by  English  gentry,  they  were,  nevertheless,  highly 
praised  by  their  passengers  as  being  able,  courageous,  resource¬ 
ful,  and  the  complete  masters  of  their  stages.  “The  drivers,” 
wrote  authoress  Harriet  Manineau,  “consider  themselves  entitled 
to  get  on  by  any  means  they  can  devise.  .  .  .  Nobody  helps  and 
nobody  hinders  them.  It  was  constantly  happening  that  the  stage 
would  stop  on  the  brink  of  a  wide  and  a  deep  puddle,  e.xtending 
all  across  the  road.  The  driver  helped  himself,  without  scruple, 
to  as  many  rails  of  the  nearest  fence  as  might  serve  to  fill  up  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  or  break  our  descent  into  it.”®® 

Actor  Tyrone  Power  attested  to  the  authority  of  the  stage 
drivers  bv  his  report  on  the  overloading  of  his  vehicle.  To  com¬ 
plain  about  it,  he  wrote,  would  be  quite  useless.  Those  who  did 
not  like  the  loading  arrangement  w'ere  “at  full  liberty  to  wait  on 
any  part  of  the  road  they  might  select,  until  .  .  .  [another  stage] 
chanced  to  come  by.”^®  Power  also  told  the  stor)"  of  a  driver 
who  decided,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  village  of  Sparta,  that  his 
coach  was  too  heavily  loaded  for  the  roads  ahead,  and  who  solved 
the  problem  by  simply  striking  the  last  three  names  off  the  pas¬ 
senger  list  and  ordering  the  trio  thus  unseated  to  remain  at  the 
station  for  the  ne.xt  stage.  “Luckily  for  me,”  Power  concluded, 
“I  had  just  the  magic  three  under  my  name,— a  piece  of  good  for¬ 
tune  that  rescued  me  from  a  sojourn  at  Sparta,  which,  with  all 
due  deference  to  its  venerable  name,  I  could  not  contemplate 
without  a  shudder.”^^ 

The  driver’s  bravery  in  the  performance  of  his  task,  reported 
Charles  Latrobe,  could  not  be  questioned.  He  seemed  to  fear  no 
swollen  stream,  no  hazardous  road  condition,  no  irate  passenger.^* 
The  stagecoach  driver  was,  in  short,  proud  of  his  occupation, 
and,  being  diametrically  opposed  both  in  manner  and  dress  to 
his  counterpart  in  England,  did  not  fail  to  agitate  the  readv'  pen 
of  the  ante-bellum  English  traveler. 

In  accordance  with  his  attitude  respecting  the  stagecoach  driver, 
the  tourist  granted  little  praise  to  the  Georgia  native  who  became 
his  fellow  passenger.  The  lumbering  stage  was  the  medium  bv 
w  hich  all  classes  of  carriageless  whites  within  the  state  moved 

39.  Martineau.  Society  in  America,  II,  2. 

40.  Power.  lmprca»ion$  of  America,  11,  130-31. 

41.  Ibid.,  II,  127. 

42.  Latrobe,  Rambler  in  Xorth  America,  64.  For  an  account  of  the  ante- 
l>eUuni  ataitecoach  driver  by  a  recent  writer,  see  Alice  M.  Earle,  Stane-Coach 
and  Tarem  Ttay*  (Sew  York,  1930),  320-30. 
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from  city  to  city,  and  the  numbers  of  drunken,  swearing,  chew¬ 
ing  and  spitting  citizens  who  packed  into  the  vehicles  at  every 
stop  left  many  of  the  well-bred  English  with  a  feeling  of  repug¬ 
nance,  which  found  its  way  into  their  \\  riting  at  the  expense  of 
Georgia  people  as  a  whole.  Charles  Lyell,  for  example,  while 
on  his  wav  from  Macon  to  Columbus,  discovered  that  he  had 
been  riding  through  Georgia  seated  beside  an  avowed  murderer.^® 
Adam  Hodgson’s  traveling  companions  out  of  Savannah  were  all 
gamblers  who  had  just  been  evicted  from  that  city  by  an  irate 
citizenry.^*  I'homas  Hamilton  added  to  the  general  indictment 
with  the  following  statement:  “From  Fort  Mitchell  I  travelled 
w  irh  three  attomevs,  two  store-keepers,  a  cotton-planter,  and  a 
slave  dealer.  Mv  notions  of  the  sort  of  conversation  prevalent 
in  New  gate  may  not  be  ver\’  accurate;  but  1  much  doubt  w  hether 
it  would  be  found  to  indicate  such  utter  debasement,  both  of 
thought  and  principle,  as  that  to  which  1  w  as  condemned  to  listen 
during  this  journev,”^® 

A  humorous  illustration  of  this  distasteful  aspect  of  travel  in 
Georgia  was  given  bv  newspaperman  Alexander  Mackav’,  who 
reported  that  he  held  a  corner  seat  in  the  rear  of  a  Georgia 
stage,  and  w  hen  the  vehicle  began  its  bouncing  and  lurching 
a  heavy  gentleman  who  sat  beside  him  quickly  reached  across 
his  front  and  grasped  the  side  of  the  coach  for  support.  Mackay 
protested  at  this  rudeness,  but  to  no  avail.  “Some  people  are 
mighty  pertick’ler  about  trifles,”  he  was  told;  “I’ll  do  anything 
reasonable  to  oblige  .  .  .  but  self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature,  and  I’m  alw  ays  punctual  in  my  obser\ance  of  it.”^^ 

Jolting  along  inside  a  rypical  Georgia  stagecoach,  the  landsick 
Englishman  must  have  found  occasiim  indeed  to  reflect  on  the 
lack  of  railroads  in  the  Southern  states.  Georgia,  most  progres¬ 
sive  of  the  states  of  the  lower  ante-bellum  South,  boasted  of 
more  mileage  than  could  her  neighbors,  but  even  she  failed  to 
offer  the  cross-state  traveler  an  unbroken  path  of  steel  for  his 
journeying.'**  F'ew  of  the  1820-1S60  wayfarers,  therefore,  w'ere 
able  to  take  a  trip  by  train  over  Georgia  soil.  James  Huckingham 
was  one  of  those  few.  Charles  Lyell,  William  Baxter,  and  James 

43.  Lyell.  A  deronil  Viitit,  II,  .31. 

44.  Atlam  l.rttrrs  From  \orth  Amrrirn,  Written  Purinff  a  Tour 

in  the  United  Stiitrn  and  Canada  (3  voU.,  London.  1824),  I.  103. 

4r>.  Iliiniilton.  Urn  and  Mannerx  in  Amrricn,  3S1. 

4*’..  .Mexiinder  Miirkny.  The  Writtrrn  World,  II.  30. 

47.  For  u  I'oniparison  of  ante-bellum  railroad  inilea^'e  in  the  Southern  atate.s 
se."  Tanner,  Canal*  and  Rail  Road*,  172-78.  23<t. 
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Stirling  were  others.  Their  accounts  of  Georgia  rail  travel,  how¬ 
ever,  are  meager.  Buckingham  recalled  that  the  noise  of  the 
engine  badly  scared  a  woman  near  the  tracks,  and  that  railroad 
fares  in  Georgia  were  cheaper  than  those  t)f  the  stagecoach.^'' 
In  Stirling’s  estimation  the  Georgia  trains  kept  “better  time’’  than 
any  he  had  hitherto  ridden  in  the  states.^*  Baxter  wrote  only  that 
in  building  railroads  the  Georgians  had  forgotten  to  build  rail¬ 
road  stations.  He  \\a,s,  he  reported,  put  off  the  train  at  a  junction 
of  lines  in  the  middle  of  a  cornfield,  “no  edifice  of  anv  sort  being 
in  sight.’’  and  was  told  that  the  field  was  the  station  where  he 
should  change  trains.'^"  Georgia’s  railroads,  declared  Lyell,  were 
the  c(]ual  of  others  he  had  seen  in  .America:  Their  wooden  cars 
fitted  with  long,  hard  benches,  and  heated  with  a  great  iron 
stove;’’’  their  speed  well  above  ten  miles-per-hour;  their  passen¬ 
gers  representative  of  every  class  of  (Jeorgia  citizenry’.®- 

Travel  by  rail,  then,  w  as  too  little  advanced  in  Georgia  before 
the  (.'ivil  War  to  warrant  serious  discussion  by  the  average  Eng¬ 
lish  wayfarer.  His  writing  dealt  rather  w  ith  the  vehicles  he  knew 
and  remembered  best:  the  chuming,  hissing  steamboat  and  the 
jerking,  twisting  stage. 

Being  able  to  advance  sometimes  but  thirty  and  rarely’  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  per  day’s  travel,  the  English  traveler 
necessarily  spent  several  nights  and  ate  several  meals  at  the  Geor¬ 
gia  inns  and  hotels  along  his  route.  In  memory  of  those  inns  and 
hotels  he  added  many’  caustic  paragraphs  to  his  journal.  Eor  if 
coach  travel  yvas  bad,  the  food  and  lodging  at  a  Georgia  “house 
for  paying  guests’’  w  as  usually  worse. 

The  old  established  inns  and  taverns  of  England  and  the  north¬ 
ern  United  States  were  not  to  be  found  south  of  Virginia  dur¬ 
ing  the  1820-1S60  period.  In  Georgia  the  average  inn  yvas  sim¬ 
ply  a  private  home  along  the  road  where  the  stranger  might 
“light  and  eat’’  for  a  price.  He  was  expected  to  arrive  on  time 
for  his  meals,  eat  at  a  common  table,  ask  no  favors,  and  expect 
no  unusual  service.  The  English  yvay’farer’s  progress  across  the 

48.  Ku(-kini;hnm.  Stare  States,  I.  187,  541. 

4W.  StirlinK,  Letters  From  the  Stare  States,  aO.'i. 

.50.  Kaxter,  .4merlra  and  the  Americans,  4.3. 

51.  One  of  these  fat  heaters.  rp|)orte<l  p»»et  Charles  .Mackay.  carried  the  let¬ 
tered  plea:  “GENTLEMEN  ARE  REQUESTED  NOT  TO  SPIT  ON  THE  STOVE.” 
Cbarleg  Mackay,  Life  and  Libertjf  ta  America,  II,  2. 

52.  Lyell,  .4  Second  Vialf,  II,  ,37.  In  keeplnK  'with  a  desire  to  InvestlRate  the 
soli  of  Geortrla.  Lyell,  at  his  own  rejjuest.  made  a  trip  from  Sarannah  to  a 
point  near  Mai-on  in  a  handcar  pmitelled  by  three  Neproes.  For  an  account  of 
this  escapade  see  ibid.,  II,  17-18. 
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state  was,  as  a  result,  high-lighted  by  his  continual  struggle  for 
private  beds,  clean  linen,  fresh  water,  and  wholesome  food. 

Rooms  to  be  had  at  the  Georgia  inns  seemed  to  follow  a  set 
pattern.  They  were  rarely  ventilated  in  a  proper  manner,  were 
not  fitted  with  a  lock  as  a  rule,  were  bare  of  all  except  the  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  articles  of  furniture,  and  were  all  too  often  occu¬ 
pied  bv  more  than  one  guest.  Typical,  seemingly,  was  the  accomo¬ 
dation  offered  traveler  James  Stuart  at  “Roger’s  Plantation,” 
a  stage-line  hotel  some  twenty  miles  toward  Macon  from  Co¬ 
lumbus.  There  Stuart  was  fed  a  cold  and  ill-prepared  meal,  was 
shown  to  an  unlocked  and  dirty  room  which  he  was  to  share 
with  others  of  his  sex,  was  given  a  chair  on  which  to  hang  his 
clothing,  a  “bricker,”  or  bucket  of  water,  with  which  to  wash, 
and  a  bed  with  a  pillow  “smaller  than  a  British  ladies’  pin 
coushion 

The  city  hotels,  with  notable  exceptions,  were,  like  the  road¬ 
side  inns,  objects  of  much  disapprobation  by  the  English,  James 
Buckingham  in  particular  remembered  these  establishments  with 
understandable  acerbity.  In  the  first-class  Planter’s  Hotel  at  Au¬ 
gusta  he  was  awakened  one  night  by  the  cry  of  “Fire,”  and 
barely  escaped  with  his  life.  In  a  new  hotel  at  Warrenton  he  was 
offered  a  comb  and  brush,  both  “full  of  grease  and  hairs.”  At 
the  Oglethorpe  in  Columbus  he  was  assigned  an  unprepared  room 
in  a  building  which  had  shattered  doors,  broken  windows,  and 
whose  “outdoor  accomodation  for  gentlemen”  was  worse  that 
he  had  “ever  before  found  it.”®^  “Everything  is  so  rude  and  im¬ 
perfect,”  wrote  Buckingham  of  Georgia  hotels  in  general,  “as 
to  excite  one’s  astonishment  that  the  keepers  of  such  establish¬ 
ments  should  ever  suffer  them  to  remain  so  a  single  day,  until 
it  is  remembered  that  [they],  being  generals,  colonels,  and  majors, 
are  too  much  of  gentlemen  to  superintend  anything  except  re¬ 
ceiving  the  money;  while  their  wives  are  still  more  disinclined 
to  trouble  themselves  with  household  affairs.”®® 

There  were,  of  course,  many  good  hotels,  and  these  in  turn 
served  good  meals,  offered  clean  and  well-appointed  rooms,  and 
provided  ample  entertainment.  The  Pulaski  in  Savannah,  the 
Globe  and  the  Planter’s  in  Augusta,  the  Central  in  Macon,  and 
Le\w’s  in  Clarkville,  to  cite  several,  were  hotels  celebrated  bv 


.'•3.  Stuart,  North  America,  II,  127-28. 

.M.  BucklDgham.  Slat  r  S'tatr*.  I,  243-45.  II.  46-50. 
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the  travelers  who  knew  them.®®  Their  only  drawbacks,  seem¬ 
ingly,  were  a  stiff  price  of  ten  dollars  or  more  per  night  for  their 
rooms®^  and  “that  all  but  universal  pest  in  this  crowd-loving  coun¬ 
try,  a  public  table."®* 

A  common  complaint  aimed  at  both  hotels  and  inns  by  the 
tourists  was  that  of  insects.  The  Basil  Hall  family,  who  carried 
“traveller’s  folding  beds”  with  them  at  all  times,  wrote  that  even 
this  convenience  was  not  long  exempt  from  attack  by  the  hordes 
of  bedbugs  and  fleas  which  seemed  to  infest  all  types  of  public 
housing.®*  Alexander  Mackay  found  the  most^uito  an  uncon¬ 
querable  foe,  and  gave  a  classic  account  of  the  nighttime  activity 
of  that  particular  pest  by  repeating  a  tale  told  by  a  fellow  guest 
at  a  Georgia  hotel.  The  Mosquitoes  were  pictured  by  this  quaint 
character,  said  Mackay,  as  having  assembled  in  his  room  “for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  night  of  it  at  his  expense;  and  he  de¬ 
scribed  them  as  setting  at  him  with  knife  and  fork,  and  as  hav¬ 
ing  eaten  his  beef  and  drank  his  claret  to  their  heart’s  content. 
He  was  convinced  that  he  must  have  been  ‘sweet  eatin,*  for  he 
‘ilidn’t  get  no  sleep’.”®* 

Food  at  the  inns  and  hotels  was  ahvays  plentiful,  if  not  palatable, 
but,  noted  the  traveler,  “the  dirt)’  state  of  the  room  in  which 
the  table  was  laid,  the  filthy  condition  of  the  tablecloth,  the  .  .  . 
broken  plates,  rusty  knives  and  forks  .  .  .  added  to  the  coarse 
and  vulgar  appearance  and  manners  of  most  of  the  guests,”®^ 
took  away  all  but  the  heartiest  of  appetites. 

George  Featherstonhaugh  remembered  a  meal  in  Columbus 
w  here  he  had  no  more  than  seated  himself  when  he  noted  that 
all  the  food  was  gone,  having  found  its  way  to  the  plates  of  guests 
more  skilled  than  he  in  the  art  of  quick  self-service.®^  Basil  Hall 
wrote  of  a  meal  at  a  Georgia  home  where  he  and  his  wife  ate 
poor  food  under  the  silent,  disconcerting  stare  of  the  inn’s  mis¬ 
tress.®*  James  Buckingham  reported  a  bill  of  fare  at  the  Sparta 

.^0  for  oxamploH,  Stuart,  North  America.  II,  123 ;  George  Feather- 

stunbaugb.  A  Canoe  Voyage  up  the  Minnay  Sotor;  With  an  Account  of  the  Lead 
and  Copper  Deposit e  in  Wisconsin,’  of  the  Oold  Region  in  the  Cherokee  Coun¬ 
try;  ...  (2  vols.,  Loudon,  1847),  II,  258;  Power,  Impre»»ione  of  America,  II, 
121  ;  Una  Pope-Hennesay,  ed..  The  Aristocratic  Journey,  Being  the  Outspoken 
Letters  of  Mrs.  Basil  Hall  Written  During  a  Fourteen  Months’  Sojourn  in 
America.  I827-/SS8  (New  York,  1931),  236-37. 

57.  Bucklngbam.  Blare  States,  I.  120. 

58.  Francea  A.  Kemble,  Records  of  Later  Life  (3  vola.,  aecond  edition,  Lon¬ 
don.  1882),  I.  211. 

59.  Hall,  Travels  (n  North  America,  II,  256.  See.  alao,  Pope-Henneaay.  ed.. 
The  Aristocratic  Journey,  237  ;  Hamilton.  Men  and  Manners  in  America,  373-74. 

60.  Alexander  Mackay,  The  Western  World,  II,  62. 

61.  Buckingham.  Slave  States,  I,  189-90. 

62.  Featberatonbaugh.  Excursion  Through  the  Slave  States,  II,  320-21. 
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stagecoach  station  which  was  so  revolting  that  he  was  forced  to 
leave  the  table  and  return  to  the  stage  to  dine  on  “hard  biscuits.”** 
The  same  traveler  charged  the  Milledgeville  hotel  with  disgust¬ 
ing  ser\’ice  of  beverages,  writing  that 

The  tea  was  tardily  and  reluctantly  prepared  for  us  in  a  bedroom;  and 
it  may  give  some  idea  of  the  rudeness  with  which  this  was  done,  to 
say,  that  the  dirty  negress  who  made  the  tea,  brought  the  stinted 
quantity  required  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand,  without  any  other  recepta¬ 
cle  for  it — that  the  milk  was  placed  on  the  table  in  a  broken  tea-cup, 
milk-cups  not  being  in  use — and  that  when  a  slop-basin  was  asked  for, 
the  thing  was  unknown,  and  a  large  salad-bowl  was  brought  for  that 
purpose.®'* 

The  food  at  a  typical  hotel,  Buckingham  concluded,  conformed 
generally  to  the  following  description:  “the  bread  is  but  half 
baked,  the  butter  rancid,  the  milk  sour,  the  water  dirty,  the 
eggs  stale,  and  every  kind  of  meat  and  poultry  as  tough  as 
leather.  .  .  .  But  the  bulk  of  .\merican  trayellers  do  not  seem  to 
know  what  the  comforts  of  living  arc,  and  cannot  distinguish 
between  good  fare  and  bad,  or  at  least  never  commend  the  one 
or  condemn  the  other.”*” 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  found  the  table  guests  r.  great  deal  more  ob¬ 
jectionable  than  either  the  food  or  the  manner  of  service.  Too 
often,  he  complained,  the  people  eating  in  public  places  had  the 
vilest  of  manners,  bolted  their  food,  and  gave  little  thought  to 
the  others  who  were  forced  to  sit  at  the  long  table  with  them. 

T  hese  rough  people,  Lycll  hastened  to  add,  were  not  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  best  of  Georgia’s  citizenry;  rather  they  belonged  to 
a  class  called  “  ‘crackers’.  .  .  .  The  etymology  of  this  word 
.  .  .  uncertain,  some  deriving  it  from  the  long  whips  used  by 
the  wagoners.””^ 

\  few  of  the  English  travelers,  as  invited  guests  at  the  larger 
plantations,  made  their  way  from  one  to  another,  and  thus  knew 
little  of  the  hotels,  inns,  and  stations  along  the  tiresome  stagecoach 
routes.  Ehe  plantation  homes  were  beacons  of  light  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  to  the  visitors  fortunate  enough  to  visit  them,  and  such  elab¬ 
orate  establishments  as  those  of  Colonel  Mohorn,  Nathaniel  Hey¬ 
ward,  James  Hamilton,  and  Pierce  Butler  caught  the  fancy  of 
the  English,  .\side  from  the  questions  of  slavery  and  solitude,  the 
traveler’s  journal  is  found  to  contain  both  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  plantation  mode  of  life.** 

R4.  Kurkin^hnni.  Slarr  Ktntrit,  1.  1R9. 
r>.%.  Ibid.,  1.  1!»1. 

66.  Ibid.,  I. 

«7.  I,.vell.  A  Stoind  Vinit,  1,  244. 

68.  For  examples  of  plantation  description  by  the  En^iiitb  traveiers  see  Hodit- 
son,  Lettert  From  North  America,  I,  109;  Pope-Hennessy,  ed..  Aristocratic  Jour- 
uev,  218-25;  Haii.  Travels  in  North  Ameriea,  II,  229-30;  Stuart,  North  .imerico, 
II.  126. 
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With  the  exception  then  of  those  wayfarers  who  spent  their 
nights  and  ate  their  meals  at  plantation  homes,  the  English  did 
not  pass  through  Georgia  without  finding  ample  reason  to  re¬ 
flect  on  the  general  lack  of  acceptable  tourist  stops  along  the 
roads  and  in  the  cities.  Such  reflections,  coupled  with  those  of 
other  privations  and  discomforts  of  travel,  often  had  the  effect 
of  blinding  the  critical  tourist  to  much  of  the  beauty  he  might 
otherwise  have  seen  in  the  material  wealth  and  natural  splendor 
of  the  state  through  which  he  moved. 

Thus  the  English  traveler  to  Georgia  found  much  in  the  actual 
mode  of  his  travel  to  include  in  his  journal.  He  had  ridden  over 
bad  roads  in  “that  exposed  and  most  comfortless  and  lumberous 
contrivance,  an  American  stage-coach”;*'*  he  had  floated  the  lazy, 
muddy  rivers  in  richly  ornamented  steamboats;  and  he  had, 
though  rarely,  jolted  over  narrow  iron  rails  behind  clanking, 
cinder-spewing  “iron  horses.”  He  had  eaten  the  best  and  worst 
of  food  in  the  best  and  worst  of  inns  and  hotels,  and  had  slept 
in  beds  ranging  from  tolerable  to  bad. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  Georgia  gave  the  wayfarer  his 
most  trying  and  difficult  journey  through  America.  For,  while 
it  is  true  that  traveling  in  the  ^uthern  states  was,  with  some 
justification,  subjected  to  a  more  violent  criticism  than  it  was 
in  the  North,  the  aristocratic  Englishman  spared  in  his  writing 
no  state  and  no  section  of  the  land.  Roads,  he  wrote,  w^ere  bad 
ever\  \vhere  in  America.  Stagecoaches  were  detestable  vehicles. 
North,  South,  or  West.  Steamboats  on  the  Ohio  or  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  differed  only  in  size  and  intensity  of  noise  from  those  on 
the  Savannah  or  the  Altamaha.  Railroads  were  nowhere  too  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  inns  and  hotels  in  all  sections  of  the  land  were  at  times 
censurable.’* 

The  ante-bellum  English  traveler  had,  in  short,  arrived  in 
youthful  America  from  an  old  and  established  island  fastness 
which  boasted  of  the  best  that  the  nineteenth  century  knew  in 
travel  facilities.  He  had,  therefore,  been  introduced  to  a  passenger 
transportation  frontier  at  the  moment  he  entered  the  United 
States.  His  trip  through  Georgia  merely  emphasized  the  existence 
of  that  frontier. 
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Georgia — Before  Plymouth  Rock 
and  Afterwards* 

By  Thomas  Mayhew  Cunningham 
My  fellon  members  of  Newcomen: 

Fifty-four  years  before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  Ply¬ 
mouth,  the  Spanish  had  settled  the  seacoast  of  Georgia,  which 
was  known  as  the  Spanish  Province  of  Guale.  Their  first  settle¬ 
ment  was  on  St.  Catherine’s  Island,  in  1566;  and  the  Franciscan 
Friars  taught  in  the  Province  as  early  as  1595. 

The  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  the  coast  of  North  America  be¬ 
tween  the  56th  and  28th  degrees  of  North  Latitude  rests  upon 
the  discovery  of  Sebastian  Cabot. 

It  took  the  English,  Mr.  Chairmim,  130  years  to  start  the  Col¬ 
ony  of  Georgia.  The  earliest  grant  of  the  portion  of  the  territory' 
which  comprises  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
the  two  Carolinas,  w  as  to  Lord  Raleigh,  whose  property'  reverted 
to  the  Crown  in  1603;  and  then  Charles  1,  in  1629,  granted  it  to 
Sir  Roben  Heath,  his  Attoniev  General,  who  forfeited  it  for 
non-user. 

Next,  Charles  II,  in  1663,  granted  it  to  the  Lords  Proprietors 
of  Carolina,  who  farmed  it  out  to  Sir  Robert  Montgomery'  on 
condition  that  w  ithin  the  period  of  three  years  he  would  found  a 
colony  to  be  known  as  the  “Margravate  of  Azilia.”  Although  the 
advertisements  of  Sir  Robert  were  as  alluring  and  exaggerated  as 
the  proposed  name,  the  wary  settler  was  not  enticed.  He  described 
the  Country-  as:  “The  most  amiable  country  in  the  universe.  It 
lies  in  the  same  latitude  with  Palestine  herself,  that  promised 
Canaan  which  was  pointed  out  bv'  God’s  own  choice  to  bless  the 
labors  of  a  favored  people.” 

The  Crown  then  acquired  the  title  to  the  Georgia  territory 
from  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina,  and  Georgia  first  became 
a  separate  entity  when  it  was  chartered  June  p,  7732  by  royal 
grant  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  by  George  II,  by  the  Grace 

•  This  address  was  delivered  in  Savannah,  March  16.  1949,  before  the  New¬ 
comen  Society  of  England.  It  Is  here  reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  of  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  a  native  of  Savannah  and  a  graduate  of  the  ITniverslty  of 
Oeorgia,  is  a  leading  lawyer  of  the  state.  He  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Oeorgia  Historical  Society. 
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of  God.  (»f  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender 
of  the  faitlt,  and  so  forth,  under  the  name  of:  “The  Trustees  for 
establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  North  America.” 

The  territorv’  conveyed  was  the  land  between  the  head  waters 
of  the  Savannah  and  Altamaha  Rivers,  and  then  westerly  to  the 
South  Seas,  together  with  the  Sea  Islands  on  the  Eastern  Coast. 
The  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  were  ultimately  carved 
out  of  the  Georgia  territory',  which  yet  left  Georgia  the  largest 
State  in  area  East  of  the  .\lississippi  River. 

The  Charter  grants  onlv'  %  of  the  territory\  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  the  grant  had  acquired  only 
a  %  interest  in  the  territory'.  The  heirs  of  Lord  Carteret,  one  of 
the  Carolina  Proprietors,  who  owned  the  other  ‘/s  interest,  sub¬ 
sequently  sold  it  to  the  Trustees. 

I'he  man  whose  brain  conceived  this  enterprise,  whose  per¬ 
sistence  wrested  the  Chancr  from  that  parsimonious  and  conten¬ 
tious  Monarch,  George  II,  and  whose  enthusiasm,  courage,  and 
sagacity  carried  the  enterprise  t«)  fniition,  was  J.imes  Edward 
Oglethorpe. 

He  became  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  founders  of  the 
American  Colonics.  Although  he  was  a  great  administrator,  his 
fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  career  as  a  soldier.  He  fought  with 
Prince  Eugene  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks,  and  with  con¬ 
spicuous  gallantry  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade;  and  he  fought  with 
Marlborough  against  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV^  He  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  English  forces  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  he  repelled  the  Spanish  aggressions  on  the  English 
Colonies  of  America.  His  defense  of  the  fortress  of  Frederica  and 
the  successful  issue  of  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh  secured  his 
military  fame  and  the  Southern  Colonies  to  the  English  Crowm. 
After  his  return  from  CJeorgia,  he  became  a  general  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  .Army.  When  Gage  was  recalled  from  America,  General 
Oglethorpe,  then  over  70  years  of  age,  w  as  offered  the  command 
of  the  English  armies  then  operating  against  the  revolutionists 
in  America,  but  declined  because  he  did  not  approve  the  policies 
of  the  English  Government. 

He  was  an  aristocrat  and  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune  which 
he  spent  lavishly  upon  the  Colony’  of  Georgia.  He  was  a  member 
of  Parliament  for  32  years.  Edmund  Burke  considered  him  “a 
more  extraordinary  person  than  he  had  ever  read  of.”  He  is 
mentioned  frequently  in  Boswell’s  Biography,  and  in  the  letters 
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of  Hannah  Moore  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Pope  enshrined  him 
in  poetry.  He  was  the  friend  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Horace  Walpole.  He  outlived  all  his  con¬ 
temporaries  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  92.  A  noble  monu¬ 
ment  in  bronze  in  Chippewa  Square,  Savannah,  commemorates 
his  services  to  the  Colony  of  Georgia. 

A  belief  is  common  that  the  early  colonists  of  Georgia  came 
out  of  the  debtors’  prisons  in  England.  This  bdief  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  Oglethorpe,  while  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament, 
specialized  upon  the  amelioration  of  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  debtors  who  were  in  English  prisons,  and  also  that  the 
charter  granted  to  the  Trustees  contained  in  its  preamble  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  grant,  that  the  establishment  of  the  Colony 
might  give  the  poor  subjects  of  the  Crown  an  opportunity  to 
improve  their  lot.  The  indisputable  facts  show,  on  the  contrary 
that  the  colonists  were  not  debtors  from  the  English  prisons. 

While  the  charter  mentions  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  grant, 
a  desire  to  protect  the  Colony  of  South  Carolina  from  the  de¬ 
predations  of  the  Indians  from  which  that  Colony  had  suffered, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  foremost  reason  which  was  in  the 
mind  of  Oglethorpe  and  the  Trustees,  namely  the  protection 
of  the  Southern  colonies  from  the  Spanish  aggressions.  The 
Spanish  Crown  claimed  title  to  the  territor\'  occupied  by  the 
English  Colonies  in  the  South  and  had  large  military  forces  both 
at  St.  Augustine  and  at  Havana,  and  continually  were  threaten¬ 
ing  the  Southern  colonies. 

As  the  men  who  w  ere  to  colonize  Georgia  were  to  act  in  the 
double  capacity  of  planters  and  soldiers,  and  were  to  be  instructed 
in  the  use  of  arms,  it  w  as  essential  that  they  should  be  able-bodied 
and  reliable.  The  emigrants  who  went  w  ith  Oglethorpe  on  his 
first  voyage  to  the  Colony  were  drilled  many  days  before  their 
departures  by  the  Sergeants  of  the  Royal  Guards. 

Oglethorpe  sailed  from  England  in  the  good  ship  Anne  with 
120  emigrants,  and  landed  February  /,  on  Yamacraw  Bluff, 
which  is  the  site  of  Savannah.  The  good  ship  Anne  was  well  pro¬ 
vided!  She  sailed  with  10  tons  of  Alderman  Parson’s  best  beer, 
and  she  took  on  5  tons  of  wine  at  Madeira. 

In  July  1733,  a  vessel  arrived,  having  on  board  40  Hebrew 
colonists,  who  were  sent  over  by  some  unauthorized  persons  in 
London.  The  Trustees  of  the  Colony  were  exasperated  at  their 
arrival,  and  strong  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Trustees  to 
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A  View  of  Savannah  in  1734.  Reproduced  from 
Peter  Gordon’s  Old  Print. 


eject  them  from  the  province;  however,  Oglethorpe  did  not  act 
on  these  resolutions  and  they  remained. 

Then  there  came  some  Italians  from  Piedmont  to  engage  in  the 
development  of  the  silk  industry,  which  never  thrived. 

In  1734,  the  Salzburgers  arrived,  42  men  with  their  families, 
78  in  all,  fleeing  from  religious  persecution.  These  people  settled 
at  Ehemezer,  about  20  miles  up  the  Savannah  River.  This  settle¬ 
ment  of  Salzburgers  eventually  grew  to  about  i,5(K)  persons.  They 
w  ere  hardy,  substantial,  and  prosperous  people. 

On  his  second  expedition,  in  1735,  Oglethorpe  brought  with 
him  in  the  Ships  Symomi  and  London  Merchant,  202  persons, 
many  of  whom  were  English,  some  Cjerman  Lutherans,  and  25 
•Moravians.  The  last  named  did  not  abide  with  us  long.  They  soon 
left  to  join  their  brethren  in  Pennsy  lvania. 

In  1735,  Lieutenant  Hugh  Mackay  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  re¬ 
cruit  Highlanders  for  the  Colony.  He  brought  back  about  130 
Highlanders,  w  ith  50  women  and  children.  They  settled  at  New 
Inverness,  and  called  their  province  “Darien.”  These  men  were 
selected  for  their  military  qualities  and  they  formed  the  backbone 
of  Oglethorpe’s  military  establishment. 
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William  DeBrahm,  in  1751,  settled  a  colony  of  Germans  at 
Bethany.  In  1752,  a  number  of  New  Englanders,  who  came  by 
wav  o(  Dorchester,  South  Carolina,  settled  at  Midway,  where  is 
located  the  famous  old  Midway  Church.  This  Section  in  which 
Midway  is  located  afterwards  came  to  be  known  as  Liberty' 
County.  At  one  time  it  was  said  that  about  one-third  of  the  wealth 
in  Georgia  was  located  in  Liberty  County,  and,  in  the  first  Legis¬ 
lature  after  the  Revolution,  it  had  more  representatives  than 
did  Chatham  County.  Two  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  came  from  Libem'  County:  Dr.  Lyman  Hall  and 
Button  Gwinnett.  This  County  furnished  many  famous  men. 

In  176S,  there  came  to  Georgia  107  Irish  Protestants,  who 
settled  at  a  place  on  the  Ogeechee  River  which  they  called 
“Queensboro.”  No  Irish  Catholics  came  to  the  Colony. 

A  Swiss  settlement  was  founded  at  Purrysburg  [across  the 
Savannah,  in  South  Carolina].  Oglethorpe  brought  with  him, 
in  1738,  five  transpons  containing  about  600  people,  mostly  sol¬ 
diers. 

The  Colony  was  strongly  Protestant.  In  the  worship  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  libenv  of  conscience  was  to  be  allowed  to  all,  ex¬ 
cept  Papists.  But  there  was  no  such  thing  as  religious  freedom 
as  now  guaranteed  to  us  by  our  Constitution.  Everyone  was  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  divine  worship.  It  was  a  crime  to  deny  the 
existence  of  God,  or  a  future  state  of  rew  ards  and  punishments. 

Rum  and  slavery  were  prohibited  in  the  Colony.  How'ever, 
Oglethorpe  had  slaves  on  his  Carolina  plantation.  The  prohibition 
against  rum  was  nullified  by  the  Carolina  rum  runners,  and  slavery 
was  permitted  in  1749. 

There  were  no  lawyers  in  the  Colony  while  it  was  administered 
by  the  Trustees.  An  old  record  states  of  the  first  Court  organized 
in  Georgia:  “There  were  no  pleaders  of  the  law  present,  but  some 
fine  okl  English  beer.”  The  Salzburghers,  from  their  settlement 
of  Ebenezer,  rejoiced  that  there  were  neither  lawyers,  courts,  nor 
rum  among  them.  Lawyers  were  hated  and  feared,  and  were  re¬ 
garded  w  ith  great  disfavor  by  the  early  English  Colonies.  But  the 
Colonial  bar  came,  in  time,  to  be  the  chief  bulwark  of  Colonial 
liberty. 

The  Criminal  Statutes  are  interesting.  “Gouging  and  biting” 
was  a  familiar  crime  of  the  period.  Misdemeanors  were  punished 
with  the  pillory,  the  lash,  and  branding;  and  hanging  without 
benefit  of  Clergy  w  as  meted  out  to  the  counterfeiter,  the  forger. 
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and  the  horse  thief.  An  act  passed  in  1766  attested  to  the  necessity 
for  a  state  of  constant  preparedness.  It  provided:  “If  any  male 
person  should  attend  Church,  without  carry  ing  with  him  a  gun  or 
a  pair  of  pistols  in  good  order  and  fit  for  service,  with  at  least 
six  charges  of  powder  and  ball,  or  should  fail  to  take  such  gun 
or  pistok  with  him  to  his  pew  or  seat,  he  shall  be  fined  ten  shill¬ 
ings.”  A  similar  law  in  South  Carolina  stood  them  in  good  stead, 
on  the  occasion  when  a  Negro  uprising,  in  which  about  25  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  and  much  property  was  burned,  was  quelled 
by  a  congregation  which  had  their  guns  with  them  in  Church. 

On  his  second  expedition  to  the  Colony,  in  1776,  Oglethorpe 
brought  with  him  John  Wesley  and  Charles  Wesley.  John  Wesley 
came  as  a  Minister  to  the  Colonists,  but  he  regarded  himself  as 
also  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  and  a  fine  classical  scholar.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Oxford  Club  of  15,  which  was  started  by  Charles  Wesley 
and  of  which  VV’hitcfield  was  a  member.  The  members  of  this 
Club  were  called  “Methodists,”  because  of  the  regularity  and 
strict  method  of  their  lives  and  studies.  John  Wesley  became  in 
time  the  leader  of  the  great  religious  revival  of  the  i8th  Century 
which  culminated  in  Methodism.  He  died  a  priest  of  The  Church 
of  England. 

John  Wesley  was  the  third  .Minister  to  Christ  Church,  being 
preceded  by  The  Rey.  Henry  Herbert  and  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Quincy;  and  being  succeeded  by  The  Rey.  George  VV'hitefield. 
Christ  Chruch  was  incorporated  as  a  Parish  by  an  Act  of  1758. 

Both  John  and  Charles  W'esley  were  young  men  when  they 
came  to  the  Colony;  both  of  them  were  over-zealous  and  intol¬ 
erant.  John’s  ministry  was  not  a  success.  He  stayed  in  the  Colony 
I  year  and  9  months.  He  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  Mr.  Causten, 
who  had  been  the  Bailiff  of  the  Colony  and  who  was  in  bad  re¬ 
pute.  Mr.  Causten  entangled  him  in  the  meshes  of  the  law  and 
he  fled  from  the  Colony  to  escape  this  persecution. 

Charles  Wesley  came  out  to  the  Colony  as  Oglethorpe’s  Secre¬ 
tary,  but  soon  became  estranged  from  Oglethorpe,  although  they 
finally  patched  up  a  truce.  We  remember  him  principallv'  for  the 
familiar  hymns  he  wrote:  Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing;  Christ, 
the  Lord,  is  Risen  Today;  Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul;  Love  Divine, 
All  Loves  Excelling. 

The  Rev.  George  WRitefield  succeeded  John  Wesley  as  Min¬ 
ister  to  the  Colonists.  He  was  the  greatest  popular  orator  of  his 
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day.  He  preached  literally  to  multitudes.  He  had  a  commanding 
presence  and  a  most  wonderful  voice,  said  to  equal  in  volume  and 
melody  that  of  the  great  Irish  orator  O’Connell.  VVhitefield 
founded  the  Bethesda  Orphanage  for  boys,  near  Sa\'annah,  and, 
when  he  died,  bequeathed  it  to  his  friend.  The  Right  Honorable, 
Selina,  Countess  or  Huntingdon  (whose  portrait  is  in  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society  Building,  Hodgson  Hall,  at  Savannah). 
Bethesda  is  now  operated  by  the  Union  Society  and  is  a  flourish¬ 
ing  institution  which  cares  for  about  150  boys.  It  is  told  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  that  he  had  conceived  a  prejudice  against  the 
location  of  this  favorite  charity  of  Whiteheld,  and  that  when 
Franklin  went  to  hear  him  at  Philadelphia,  he  had  determined 
to  contribute  only  some  coppers  which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  but 
that  he  was  so  carried  away  with  Whitefield’s  eloquence  that  he 
contributed  all  the  money  he  had  with  him. 

Soon  after  arrival  in  the  Colony,  Oglethorpe  established  friend¬ 
ly  relations  with  Tomochichi,  Chief  of  the  Yamacraws,  which 
was  a  subsidiary  tribe  of  the  Creeks.  He  was  also  assisted  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  Indians  by  Mary  Musgrove,  a  half-breed. 
For  some  unknown  reason,  Tomochichi  had  been  banished  from 
his  original  tribe  of  Creeks,  and,  at  the  time  he  met  Oglethorpe, 
was  about  90  years  of  age.  Tomochichi  had  great  influence,  and 
through  him  Oglethorpe  established  relations  with  all  the  Indian 
tribes  inhabiting  Georgia.  Through  the  influence  of  Tomochichi, 
a  convocation  of  the  Chiefs  and  their  warriors  met  in  Savannah, 
which  resulted  in  the  treaty  with  the  Creeks,  of  May  21,  1733. 
The  concluding  clause  of  the  treaty  contains  this  quaint  sentence 
with  reference  to  the  covenants  of  the  Indians:  “and  to  show 
that  we  both  for  the  good  of  ourselves  and  our  wives  and  children, 
do  firmly  promise  to  keep  the  talk  in  our  hearts  as  long  as  the 
sun  shall  shine  or  the  waters  run  in  the  rivers,  we  have  each  of 
us  set  the  marks  of  our  families.”  This  treaty  conceded  to  the 
Colonists  all  the  lands  between  the  Savannah  and  the  Altamaha 
Rivers,  except  the  lands  used  by  the  Indians  and  all  the  Sea  Is¬ 
lands  except  Ossabaw,  Sapelo,  and  St.  Catherine’s,  which  they 
reserved  as  hunting  and  fishing  grounds. 

In  1734,  Tomochichi  and  his  wife  and  nephew  and  5  other 
(Chiefs  and  their  attendants  and  an  interpreter  accompanied  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  to  England,  They  were  made  much  of  in  Fngland  and 
were  loaded  with  gifts.  After  having  spent  6  months  there,  they 
returned  with  Oglethorpe  to  the  Colony  of  Georgia.  Tomochichi 
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died  in  1739,  about  97  years  of  age.  A  large  boulder  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Wright  Square,  in  Savannah. 

In  1802,  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States  of  America  all  of 
her  lands  West  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  out  of  which  were 
subsequently  constructed  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
One  of  the  considerations  of  the  grant  was  that  the  United  States 
would  extinguish  the  Indian  titles.  In  1814,  the  title  to  much  of 
the  lands  of  the  Creeks  was  extinguished  by  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Jackson,  and  the  Creeks  were  moved  later  without  difficulty  to 
Western  territory 

The  Cherokees,  who  were  numerous  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  undertook  to  set  up  a  separate  and  independent  State, 
in  Georgia.  This  brought  on  a  conflict  between  the  Cherokees 
and  the  State.  Eventually,  the  Cherokee  Nation  brought  an  in¬ 
junction  suit  against  the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  Cherokees  rested  their  right  to  sue 
on  the  assertion  that  they  were  a  foreign  nation.  The  State  of 
Georgia  disdained  to  appear  in  the  suit.  When  the  suit  came  on 
for  hearing,  the  Court,  through  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  decided 
that  the  Cherokees  were  neither  a  foreign  nation  nor  a  state; 
and  the  suit  was  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

In  the  meantime,  an  Indian  named  George  Tassels  was  tried 
and  convicted  in  Hall  County  for  a  murder  committed  within 
the  Cherokee  Territory.  His  contention  was  that  the  Cherokees 
were  a  sovereign  nation  and  that  Georgia  had  no  right  to  punish 
an  Indian  for  a  crime  committed  in  the  Cherokee  Territory.  Tas¬ 
sels  likewise  appealed  his  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Georgia  ignored  the  writ  of  error  issued  by  the  Supreme 
(a)urt  and  took  a  belligerent  attitude.  Much  heat  was  engendered 
over  the  case,  and  it  became  a  sectional  question,  and  while  the 
discussion  was  at  its  height,  the  Sheriff  of  Hall  County  hanged 
the  prisoner  and  thus  ended  the  case.  Another  Indian,  James 
CJ roves,  wh(»  was  convicted  of  murder  in  Murray  County,  was 
hanged  by  the  Sheriff  while  his  case  was  pending  in  the  Supreme 
(>)urt  of  the  United  States. 

Worcester  and  Butler,  two  missionaries  to  the  Cherokees,  were 
tried  and  convicted  in  the  State  Courts.  Thev'  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  their  appeal  was  sus¬ 
tained.  These  cases  engendered  much  ill  feeling  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  President  Andrew  Jackson  sympathized 
with  the  position  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  Indian  question. 
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The  State  flaunted  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  was 
upheld  by  President  Jackson,  who  said:  “John  Marshall  has  made 
his  decision,  now  let  him  enforce  it.” 

Finally,  the  title  of  the  Cherokees  was  extinguished  in  1835  by 
treaty,  and  they  were  removed  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  be¬ 
yond  the  Mississippi. 

Georgia  ceased  to  be  a  trust  estate  and  became  a  royal  province, 
June  23rd,  1752.  The  Colony  had  not  flourished  under  the  Trus¬ 
tees.  T  here  were  about  1,500  inhabitants  when  it  became  a  royal 
province.  Under  the  administration  of  the  Royal  Governors,  and 
particularly  that  of  Sir  James  Wright,  the  Colony  flourished  until 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  it  had  about  15,000  inhabitants. 

The  Colonists  were  in  an  inflammatory  attitude  toward  the 
Acts  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  during  Lord  North’s  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  news  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  reached  Geor¬ 
gia  on  May  10,  1775.  Noble  Wymberley  Jones,  Joseph  Haber¬ 
sham,  and  Edward  Telfair,  on  the  night  of  May  nth,  raided  the 
King’s  Magazine  and  removed  about  500  pounds  of  powder. 

Januarx'  18,  1775,  a  Provincial  Congress  had  been  formed  and 
elected  Archibald  Bulloch  to  be  President  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  its  military  forces.  One  of  his  sons  became  a  United 
States  Senator,  two  of  his  grandsons  serxed  in  the  Confederate 
Navx’— one  of  them  fitted  out  the  Confederate  Cruiser  Alabmia, 
and  his  great-grandson  was  Theodore  Roosex^lt. 

In  the  previous  August,  in  defiance  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Gox’crnor  Wright,  a  general  meeting  xvas  held  at  Tondee’s  Tax'- 
ern  in  Savannah,  at  xvhich  the  grievances  of  the  Revolutionists 
xvere  set  forth  in  strong  terms. 

There  xvas  great  division  in  the  Colonx'  over  loyaltx’  to  the 
British  Croxvn,  even  among  families.  James  Habersham,  xxho  xvas 
Secretarx'  of  the  Colonx*  and  President  of  Council,  and  serx^d  as 
Gox'ernor  during  the  absence  in  England  of  Sir  James  Wright, 
was,  of  course,  a  Royalist.  His  son.  Major  Joseph  Habersham,  on 
orders  of  the  Council  of  Safetx’,  arrested  the  Governor,  Sir  James 
Wright,  and  put  him  on  parole.  The  Governor  broke  his  parole 
and  fled  from  the  Province,  but  returned  xvhen  the  English  cap¬ 
tured  Savannah.  Colonel  Noble  Jones  was  a  tnisted  friend  of 
Oglethorpe  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier.  He  xvas  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Council  and  its  Treasurer,  Dr.  Noble  Wymberley  Jones 
xvas  a  leader  of  the  Libertx'  Party.  He  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
House  and  Governor  Wright  refused  to  sanction  his  election.  He 
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again  was  elected  Speaker,  and  Governor  Habersham  refused  to 
recognize  him  as  such.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress. 

Savannah  w  as  captured  by  the  English  in  December,  1778,  and 
was  not  evacuated  by  them  until  July  1 1,  1782.  The  French  Fleet 
under  Count  D’Estaing  laid  siege  to  Savannah,  and,  in  an  assault 
on  the  City,  D’Estaing  was  repulsed  with  sanguinary  losses.  In 
the  charge  on  Spring  Hill  Redoubt,  Count  Pulaski  fell  and  so 
did  Sergeant  Jasper,  both  of  whom  are  commemorated  by  fine 
monuments  in  the  public  squares  in  Savannah.  This  Redoubt  is 
where  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Depot  now  stands. 

General  Nathanael  Greene  and  General  Anthony  Wayne  both 
rendered  conspicuous  services  in  driving  the  British  from  Georgia, 
and  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  granted  to  each  of  them  for  their 
services,  plantations  in  Georgia,  and  a  monument  is  erected  to  the 
memory  of  General  Greene  by  the  City  of  Savannah,  in  Johnson 
S<]uare.  Cieneral  Greene’s  plantation  was  known  as  “Mulberry 
Plantation”  and  here  Eli  Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin  while 
on  a  visit  to  the  General’s  widow. 

When  Savannah  was  evacuated  by  the  British,  General  Anthony 
Wayne  took  over  the  City.  The  honor  was  accorded  to  Colonel 
James  Jackson,  in  recognition  of  his  gallantry,  to  receive  the  keys 
to  the  City  and  he  was  the  first  man  to  enter  the  City.  Colonel 
Jackson  became  famous.  He  was  a  United  States  Senator.  He  re¬ 
signed  to  fight  the  celebrated  Yazoo  Fraud  Act.  He  fought  at 
least  three  duels  in  this  cause.  Subsequently,  he  became  Governor 
of  Georgia. 

The  Colonial  Government  in  Georgia  ended  with  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Savannah;  and  Georgia,  therefore,  entered  upon  her  State¬ 
hood  on  July  n,  1782,  although  peace  had  not  then  been  con¬ 
cluded  with  England. 

Cieorgia  was  the  fourth  State  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  she  was  the  yoim^est  of  the  original  thirteen  States. 

The  State  of  Georgia  was  a  great  stickler  for  States’  rights,  and 
was  in  constant  conflict  with  the  Federal  Government  over  the 
subject.  She  denied  the  Appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  over  her  State  Courts,  and  defied  the 
judgments  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  upholding  the  jurisriction, 
and  made  good  her  defiance  until  after  the  Civil  War.  It  was  not 
until  1872,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  able 
to  enforce  a  judgment  of  reversal  in  a  Georgia  case. 
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The  particular  litigation  in  which  the  State  was  involved  in  the 
Supreme  Federal  Court  is  interesting.  The  case  of  Georgia  v. 
Brailsford  is  interesting  because  it  was  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  before  a  jury,  and  the  charge  to  the  jury  was 
delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Jay.  It  was  the  first  reported  case  in 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  question  involved  was  whether  the 
statutes  of  Georgia  confiscating  the  estates  of  British  subjects 
conflicted  w  ith  our  subsequent  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  Georgia 
lost  her  case  before  the  jury,  and  the  practical  result  was  that  all 
her  confiscation  statutes  went  by  the  board. 

Chisholm's  Executor  v.  The  State  of  Georgia  was  a  celebrated 
case.  It  was  instituted  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  State  of  Georgia  took  the  position  before  the  Court  that  a 
sovereign  State  v\  as  not  suable  and  instructed  her  counsel  to  de¬ 
cline  to  argue  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  simply  to  insist  upon  the 
w  ant  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  The  Court  rendered  judgment 
against  the  State  and  ordered  the  Marshal  to  enforce  its  judg¬ 
ment.  The  State,  through  its  Legislature,  promptly  replied  that 
if  the  Marshal  set  foot  on  Georgia  soil  he  would  promptly  be 
ejected,  and  that  the  State  would,  if  necessary,  employ  armed 
force  to  uphold  its  sovereignty.  Shortly  thereafter,  an  amendment 
to  the  U.  S.  Constitution  was  proposed,  prohibiting  a  suit  against 
a  State  by  citizens  of  another  State  or  a  foreign  state.  The  amend¬ 
ment  promptly  was  adopted.  This  is  now  the  1 1  th  Amendment. 
This  Amendment  nullified  the  decision  of  Chisholm  v.  Georgia, 
as  w  as  subsequently  decided  in  Hollingsivorth  v.  Virginia. 

In  1795,  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  authorized  the  Governor  to 
sell  certain  portions  of  its  western  lands  to  four  named  companies, 
and  letters  patent  accordingly  were  issued  by  the  Goyemor  to 
these  companies.  The  transaction  came  to  be  known  as  the  “Ya¬ 
zoo  Fraud.”  It  was  a  wanton  dissipation  of  public  property,  and 
generally  believed  to  have  been  corruptly  obtained.  .Many  public 
men  became  involved  and  the  clamors  aroused  thereby  shook  the 
Nation  from  center  to  circumference.  The  next  Legislature  re¬ 
pealed  the  Act,  and  burned  it  so  that:  “no  trace  of  so  infamous  a 
transaction  should  remain  in  the  public  offices  of  the  State.”  This 
gave  rise  to  the  case  of  Fletcher  v.  Peck  (6  Crane h  57),  which 
w  ent  to  the  Supreme  (>ourt  from  .Massachusetts.  Peck  had  bought 
some  of  these  Yazoo  lands  from  Fletcher,  who  had  covenanted 
that  the  State’s  title  was  good  and  was  not  constitutionally  or 
legally  impaired  by  any  subsequent  legislation  of  the  State.  The 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that  the  grant  of  the 
lands  by  the  State  was  a  contract  and  that  the  State  could  not  im¬ 
pair  the  obligation  of  the  contract  when  rights  had  vested  there¬ 
under.  This  was  the  first  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
nullified  a  State  Act  which  impaired  the  obligation  of  a  contract. 
The  subsequent  case  of  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward  {4 
Wheat  5/p)  is  cited  as  the  leading  case,  because  it  was  illumined 
by  the  great  arguments  of  Webster  and  of  Wirt,  but  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Marshall  had  previously  decided  the  identical  question  in 
Fletcher  v.  Peck,  which  was  argued  by  Joseph  Stor\’,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I'he  first  Steamship  which  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  was  named 
Savatmah,  and  sailed  from  Savannah  for  Liverpool  on  May  22, 
1819.  The  first  iron  vessel  ever  seen  in  American  waters  was 
financed  by  Gaza  way  B.  Lamar,  a  Savannah  merchant,  and  was 
riveted  and  launched  in  Savannah,  in  1834,  the  plates  for  which 
were  constructed  by  John  Laird,  who  after^vards  built  the  Con¬ 
federate  Cruiser  Alabama. 

These  various  incidents  which  have  been  related  in  this  in¬ 
formal  Newcomen  Address  are  familiar  to  most  educated  Geor¬ 
gians.  While  there  are  many  more  of  interest,  found  in  the  early 
histor\'  of  Georgia,  which  might  have  been  mentioned,  yet  the 
limits  of  time  and  space  required  a  selection;  which  has  been  made 
on  the  assumption  that  those  selected  may  most  interest  those 
members  of  our  international  Society  who  are  not  Georgians. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  remember  that  there  has 
been  human  actiyity  in  Georgia  since  a  date  fifty-four  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  This  fact 
may  not  generallv'  be  known.  It  will  explain  the  venerable  heri¬ 
tage  w  hich  Georgians  properly  cherish— a  heritage  valuable  to 
America,  in  terms  of  high  traditions  and  ideals. 


Reminiscences  of  Life  in  Georgia 
During  the  1850s  and  1860s 

By  Mrs.  Myrtie  Lx)ng  Candler* 

Part  III 

The  relationship  between  the  family  and  the  field  hands  at  the 
Plantation  was  spiritual  and  close.  I  remember  that  one  night 
Jenny’s  baby  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  .Ma  sent  a  man  on  a  fast 
horse  to  town  after  the  doctor  and  rushed  to  the  cabin  to  take 
charge  of  the  child  and  comfort  the  frantic  mother.  Ma  and 
Dr.  Reese  both  stayed  up  all  night  working  to  save  it,  but  the 
poor  little  thing  died  the  next  morning.  I  remember  how  tender 
and  sympathetic  Ma  was  to  the  heartbroken  woman.  She  took 
a  beautiful,  dainty,  little  white  dress,  a  treasured  baptismal  robe 
of  one  of  her  own  babies  for  it  to  be  buried  in.  She  had  enough 
flowers  picked  from  the  yard  in  town  to  cover  the  tiny  grave. 
She  went  ever\^  day  to  Jenny’s  cabin,  drawn  there  by  that  in¬ 
stinctive  understanding  which  has  its  basis  in  universal  mother¬ 
hood  and  its  tragedies. 

Sometimes  our  whole  family  would  take  a  few  house  servants 
and  go  to  stay  awhile  at  our  Dwyer  Place,  where  we  would  set 
up  housekeeping  for  a  month  or  more.  This  plantation  had  a 
good  “Queen  Anne”  house  painted  red  and  orange.  There  were 
peafowls  there  which  would  “whisper  in  each  others  ears  when 
it  was  going  to  rain.”  1  don’t  know  why  we  would  stay  out  there, 
as  it  was  not  nearly'  so  large  or  important  to  us  as  the  Plantation, 

Shadrach  was  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  other  places. 
It  lay'  to  the  south  of  Newnan  towards  Greenville.  I  always 
thought  it  had  a  prettv'  name— it  means  a  soft  and  tender  young 
field.  Shadrach  was  not  farmed  by  our  negroes  but  was  operated 
by'  white  tenant  farmers  of  the  type  of  Georgia  citizenry'  known 
as  “Crackers.”  Even  then,  as  a  child,  I  was  interested  in  the  origin 
of  the  Crackers.  Who  were  they?  Where  did  they  come  from? 
This  I  have  asked  many  times,  with  never  a  satisfactory  answer. 
They'  were  a  simple,  inoffensive  people,  kind-hearted  and  gentle. 
The  young  women  had  yellow,  curly  hair  and  wild  rose  com- 

•  Myrtlp  Lonjr  CanclIiT  was  born  July  2.  1S56  at  Newnan.  Oeorcla.  She  «lle<l 
January  23.  1947  In  .Xustin,  Texas  and  was  hurled  in  Metairie  Cemetery,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 
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plexiuns.  I  he  Crackers  lived  to  themselves  apart  from  the  rest  of 
society;  they  dressed  differently  and  even  spoke  differently.  Their 
voices  were  high  pitched  and  monotonous  with  a  rising  inflection 
on  the  final  syllable  of  the  sentence.  They  rolled  their  r’s;  the 
rest  of  Georgia  dropped  theirs.  Once  at  Shadrach  the  farmer’s 
wife  offered  me  a  baked  sweet  potato,  saying: 

“\Vill-you-have-a-ta-ter-r-r.^”’ 

The  diction  and  tone  quality  fascinated  me  and  1  practiced  it 
for  weeks  in  utmost  delight. 

River  Bottom  plantation  was  some  distance  away  on  the  Chata- 
hoochee  River.  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  it  except  to  know  that 
we  owned  it.  1  don’t  think  I  was  ever  there  in  my  life. 

Sometimes  we  went  on  trips  to  see  various  kin  in  other  counties. 
We  often  went  to  Carrollton  to  visit  my  uncle,  John  Long.  Part 
of  the  journey  was  through  primeval  forests  that  had  until  lately 
belonged  to  the  Creek  Indians.  The  country’  was  so  new  that  in 
places  the  roads  were  not  clearly  marked.  At  times  Uncle  Antony, 
the  coachman,  would  get  down  off  the  box  to  find  the  blazed 
trees  that  guided  the  way. 

.My  maternal  grandfather  Grantland  lived  on  his  plantation 
in  Upson  County,  sixty  miles  from  my  home  in  Newnan.  He 
w  as  the  soul  of  kindness,  indulgent  to  his  servants,  devoted  to  his 
family,  and  loved  bv  all  w  ho  knew  him.  1  was  only  four  years 
old  when  he  died.  It  is  remarkable  that  I  remember  him  so  vividly. 
He  had  a  full,  round  face  w  ith  large  blue  eyes  and  he  radiated 
kindness.  I  had  the  man  in  the  moon,  my  grandpa,  and  God  con¬ 
nected  in  mv  mind.  When  I  would  think  of  the  one,  I  would 
think  of  the  others. 

.My  mother  was  devoted  to  her  father.  Although  he  lived  sixty 
miles  away  from  us,  he  often  came  to  see  us.  He  wore  velvet 
suits  with  ruffled  shirt  bosoms,  which  was  the  style  of  an  earlier 
period  affected  by  a  few  of  the  older,  aristocratic  gentlemen. 
He  lived  alone  in  a  large  old  house  of  Georgian  architecture. 
His  wife  had  died  many  years  before.  His  only  son,  Seaton,  had 
died  before  he  was  twenty  one,  and  his  daughters  were  all  mar¬ 
ried  and  living  away.  His  house  was  furnished  in  early  American 
red  mahogany,  most  of  which  he  had  brought  by  wagon  train 
from  the  Virginia  Tidewater  when  he  had  moved  to  Georgia  in 
the  early  eighteen  twenties.  I  secretly  looked  upon  this  furniture 
as  ugly.  It  was  too  massive  and  old  fashioned  to  suit  mv  childish 
taste.  But  I  admired  and  was  fascinated  by  the  many  crystal 
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sconces  and  candle  sticks  with  their  tinkling,  cut  crystal  drops. 

1  loved  to  look  at  the  light  through  them  and  study  the  prisms 
and  the  rainbow  colors  that  they  held. 

One  day  I  was  walking  with  Alice,  my  nurse,  gathering  wild 
flowers  by  the  roadside.  VVe  saw  a  buggy  coming  up  the  road 
covered  bv’  a  huge  umbrella.  As  it  came  closer  I  realized  that 
sitting  in  it  was  my  darling  Grandpa!  1  ran  to  meet  him  in  an 
ecstacy  of  joy.  He  stopped  and  took  me  in  the  bugg)’  with  him. 
We  rode  together  up  to  the  house.  1  remember  now  the  glow 
of  pride  I  felt  to  be  riding  up  with  the  one  I  regarded  as  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world! 

More  often  it  was  our  familv'  who  made  the  sixty  mile  journey 
to  his  Upson  County  plantation  to  visit  him.  It  was  a  great  ad¬ 
venture  when  we  would  go  to  see  Grandpa.  We  would  get  up 
very  early  in  the  morning  ready  to  leave  by  sun  up.  The  two 
big,  cream-clavbank  horses,  Napoleon  and  Bonaparte,  would  be 
hitched  to  the  traveling  carriage,  impatient  to  start.  Uncle  An¬ 
tony  would  be  on  the  box  holding  the  reins.  A  basket  of  lunch 
would  be  packed  and  stowed  away.  It  was  a  substantial  lunch 
of  roast  kid,  homemade  lightbread,  peach  pickles,  fried  chicken 
and  apple-tarts,  for  the  miles  were  long  and  traveling  made  us 
hungry*.  On  the  back  of  the  carriage  w  as  a  supplenientarv*  seat 
where  a  maid  rode.  Inside  were  my  mother,  mv’  brf)thers,  and  I. 
iMy  father  followed  in  the  top  butjgy  driving  his  spirited  filly, 
“Bet.” 

The  road  was  of  deep  red  cla\,  anted  and  rough;  the  hills 
were  steep  and  long.  It  took  two  full  days  to  make  the  sixty 
mile  journey.  On  either  side  of  the  road  for  the  most  of  the  way 
w’as  virgin  forest,  mostlv*  huge  pine  trees,  some  long-leafed  pine 
and  some  short-leaved.  1  was  interested  in  these  pines  as  they 
seemed  very*  rare  to  me,  much  more  magnificent  than  the  common 
pines  to  which  I  was  accustomed.  They  were  taller  and  had 
bigger  tninks.  The  road  was  red,  red,  red.  No  where  else  was 
there  such  red  clay.  Up  and  down  hill  we  rolled.  .Approaching 
a  hill  it  would  be  so  steep  and  long  that  I  would  wonder  how 
we  would  ever  get  to  the  top  of  it.  But  soon  it  would  be  behind 
us  and  another  just  like  it  would  lie  ahead.  There  were  deep 
nits  in  the  red  clay  and  the  going  was  rough.  The  woods  on 
each  side  were  densely  brown,  the  tree  tops  richly  green. 

.At  last  we  would  come  to  the  joyous  time  of  lunch,  and  all 
that  jogging  up  and  down  hill  gave  us  an  eager  appetite.  We 
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would  choose  a  pretty  spot,  lay  a  table  cloth,  spread  the  lunch 
and,  sitting  on  a  carpet  of  clean  pine  needles,  eat  and  laugh  and 
relax.  The  negroes  spread  their  cloth  some  distance  away.  The 
horses  had  been  unhitched,  watered  and  fed.  They  too,  enjoyed 
the  hour  of  rest.  1  don’t  remember  ever  being  happier  in  my  life 
than  on  these  picnics  in  the  woods.  The  romance  of  it  appealed 
to  me,  to  be  sitting  with  the  ones  I  loved  best,  in  the  beautiful 
woods,  all  hungry  from  traveling  since  daylight. 

.After  lunch,  much  refreshed,  we  continued  our  journey,  ar- 
ri\  ing  about  dusk  at  the  plantation  of  Pa’s  old  friend,  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son,  whose  son.  Will,  a  child  then,  was  later  to  become  Governor 
of  Georgia.  Here  we  spent  the  night  and  enjoyed  the  warm 
hospitalin’  that  was  characteristic  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  old 
South.  1  can  still  see  the  crystal  knobs  on  the  dark  furniture  of 
their  dining  room. 

Next  morning,  bright  and  earlv'  we  were  on  our  way  again. 
-After  a  time  we  came  to  the  river.  Pa,  instead  of  crossing  on  the 
bridge,  as  the  rest  of  us  did,  drove  into  the  river  and  let  the  filly 
swim  across  to  refresh  her  and  to  wash  the  bugg\'.  I  think  he 
enjoyed  the  adventure  of  it,  too. 

-Aiiout  sundown  we  arrived  at  Grandpa’s.  There  was  great 
rejoicing  by  all  at  the  happy  reunion.  We  repeated  this  journey 
many  times. 

When  at  Grandpa’s  we  would  often  go  on  outings  to  Warm 
Springs.  It  was  a  delightful  place  to  bathe,  and  the  water  came 
from  the  ground  warm.  It  was  believed,  even  then,  that  the  water 
held  curative  minerals.  Sometimes  several  carriage  loads  of  us 
would  drive  there  and  spend  a  happv'  dav’^  playing,  picnicking, 
and  swimming.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  bathed  separately,  as 
it  was  considered  indelicate  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  swim  in 
the  same  pool  at  the  same  time.  So,  in  the  morning  while  the 
ladies  were  bathing,  the  men  and  boys  would  be  far  away  in  the 
woods  hunting  or  practicing  target  shots.  Then  in  the  afternoon, 
when  it  was  the  men’s  turn  to  swim,  the  ladies  and  little  girls 
would  wander  off  to  pick  wild  flowers. 

.Another  remarkable  place  not  far  from  Grandpa’s  plantation, 
was  Thundering  Spring.  It  was  so  named  because  the  water 
bubbled  up  wnth  such  force  that  it  made  a  noise  like  thunder 
that  we  could  hear  from  the  carriage  at  some  distance  before  we 
came  to  it.  We  could  also  smell  the  mineral  odor.  The  water 
gushed  up  w  ith  such  force  that  a  child  would  be  buoyed  up  and 
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could  not  sink  in  it.  When  1  was  four  years  old.  Black  Mammy 
threw  me  into  this  spring.  The  force  of  the  water  kept  me 
buoyed  and  floating  while  I  bounced  and  tumbled  about,  laugh¬ 
ing  with  joy  at  the  fun  and  amazement  that  I  did  not  sink. 

The  las*"  time  we  went  to  Grandpa’s  was  ver)’  sad.  My  dear 
Grandpa  was  ill  and  my  mother  was  not  in  condition  to  make  so 
long  and  hard  a  journey.  Against  the  doctor’s  protest  she  risked 
everything  to  go  to  her  father’s  bedside.  He  died  a  few  days  after 
we  arrived.  The  day  after  he  was  buried,  my  little  sister,  Mattie 
\\  as  bom,  she  that  was  to  be  heaven’s  blessing  to  me  always. 

Mother  was  hospitable  and  loved  society.  When  any  number 
of  une.xpected  guests  arrived  she  was  never  disconcerted  but 
welcomed  them  with  sincere  happiness.  If  there  were  more  guests 
than  bedrooms  several  would  occupy  the  same  room  and  feather 
beds  would  be  made  up  on  the  floor.  Sometimes  about  dusk  two 
or  three  traveling  carriages  would  drive  up  with  a  large  group 
to  stay  days,  weeks  or  sometimes  months. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  always  callers  and  they  were  usually 
entertained  in  the  great  hall,  where  always  refreshments  were 
served— strawberries  and  cream,  or  figs,  or  peaches,  or  grapes,  or 
cherries.  There  was  a  long  rocking  settee  that  seated  five  or  six 
young  ladies  in  gaily  flowered  silk  dresses,  cut  low  off  the 
shoulders  and  yer\’  voluminous  long  skirts  over  hoop  skirts.  Each 
young  lady  would  have  \\  ith  her  a  duster  which  was  a  white 
iinen  cape  to  wear  w  hen  out  of  doors  to  protect  her  neck  and 
shoulders  from  sunburn.  The  big  settee  was  like  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  filled  w  ith  these  beauteous  ones.  Their  hair  was  dressed 
parted  in  the  middle,  and  smoothly'  brought  down  over  the 
ears,  and  braided  into  a  smooth,  low  knot  in  the  back.  And  how 
-Ma’s  eyes  sparkled  w  ith  happiness  as  she  entertained  these  callers! 
How  her  dark  hair  shone!  Her  bodice  fit  her  slender  figure  so 
closely.  Her  full  skirt  floyved  over  its  hoop  with  such  stately 
grace! 

Then  a  group  of  young  gentlemen,  the  gajlants  of  the  town 
w  ould  ride  up  on  horseback.  They  would  throw  the  lines  to  the 
little  negro  boys  and  come  in  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  young 
ladies. 

I  regarded  the  activities  of  the  grown-ups  as  a  yvorld  of  fasci¬ 
nating  romance  which  alway’s  offered  something  new'  and  ex¬ 
citing.  Sometimes  1  yvould  hear  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
planning  amateur  dramatics.  Once  it  yvas  Sheridan’s  The  Rivals, 
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and  for  weeks  our  house  resounded  with  the  remarks  of  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  Sir  Anthony  Adverse,  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger,  and  the 
lovelorn  Lvdia,  interspersed  with  peals  of  laughter.  A  young 
man  would  make  some  subtly,  clever  remark  and  a  girl  would 
take  on  the  ostentatious  jX)se  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  improvise, 
“O,  Sir,  you  are  indeed  ingen-u-ous!  ”  Everybody  would  laugh, 
and  1  would  not  know  why,  but  I  would  know  that  life  among 
the  grow  n-ups  was  gay  and  spirited  and  utterly  delightful. 

The  jousts  played  a  brilliant  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  visit¬ 
ing  cousins.  The  young  men  of  fashion  held  these  tests  of  skill 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  ancient  rules  of  chivalry. 
Once  there  was  a  joust  held  a  few  miles  out  from  our  house. 
It  was  a  colorful  and  joyful  affair.  The  young  gentlemen  dressed 
as  knights  and  contended  for  supremacy.  The  victor  claimed  the 
privilege  of  selecting  the  “Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty.”  The 
fortunate  young  lady  was  crowned  with  flowers  and  ruled  over 
the  festivities  for  the  day.  There  was  great  excitement  as  to  who 
would  receive  this  supreme  honor.  1  rejoiced  greatly  when  one 
1  loved  was  chosen. 

In  my  secret  heart  I  believed  that  some  day  in  the  rosy  mist 
of  the  distant  and  beautiful  future,  I  would  wear  that  crown. 

Horseback  parties  were  one  of  the  main  activities  from  day 
to  day.  Several  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  ride  out  from 
town  and  gather  with  our  house  guests  and  their  escorts  in  the 
ijnwe  by  our  stoop.  The  ladies  rode  side-saddles,  and  mounted 
?rom  a  block.  Their  dark  habits  were  very'  long  covering  their 
ankles  and  feet.  They  wore  little  close  fitting  hats  to  hold  their 
hair  in  place.  As  they  rode  off  I  thought  they  made  a  dashing 
calvacade. 

New  nan  w  as  a  college  tow  n.  College  Temple,  a  school  where 
young  ladies  came  from  far  and  near  to  get  a  classical  and  musi¬ 
cal  education,  was  situated  here.  Everx’  year  when  I  would  go 
with  my  mother  to  the  commencement  exercises  at  the  Greek 
pillared  temple,  I  was  inspired.  Inside  the  auditorium  the  white 
columns  w  ould  be  tw  ined  in  garlands  of  cedar  from  base  to  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  the  marble  busts  in  the  niches  around  the  walls  would 
be  crow  ned  w  ith  wreathes  of  cedar.  The  odor  of  the  cedar  filled 
the  theatre  and  was  delicious. 

Commencement  was  one  of  the  big  events  of  the  year.  There 
were  three  days  of  festivity  with  concerts,  pageants,  soirees, 
reaching  a  climax  in  the  grand  promenade  reception  on  the  last 
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night  when  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  made  their  formal 
debuts  into  society.  I  would  thrill  with  the  dream  that  if  I  would 
be  a  good  little  girl  and  study  my  lessons,  someday  I,  too,  would 
share  in  the  glory  of  it  all  and  graduate  at  College  Temple! 

The  formal  “dining”  was  the  chief  mode  of  entertaining  of 
married  ladies  and  gentlemen.  When  my  mother  would  give  a 
dining  it  was  delightful.  There  were  days  of  preparation— polish¬ 
ing  of  silver,  baking  and  icing  of  cakes,  the  setting  out  of  varie¬ 
ties  of  jellies.  Here  was  where  Yellow'  Mammy  shone,  for  she 
was  a  great  and  famous  cook.  The  muscle  in  her  arm  had  become 
powerful  from  much  beating  of  pound  cakes.  Her  sillabub  was 
renouned  throughout  Middle  Georgia.  With  a  handfull  of  straws 
she  w  hipped  it  to  a  faity'  fluff  lighter  than  air. 

On  the  day  of  the  dining.  Yellow  Mammy  and  her  several 
assistants  were  busy  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  a  separate  house 
a  few  yards  distant  from  the  dining  room’s  back  door.  The  cook¬ 
ing  w  as  done  on  the  open  fireplace.  A  large,  smooth  rock  made 
the  hearth.  The  baking  was  done  in  the  Dutch-ovens  with  hot 
coals  underneath,  and  on  the  iron  lid.  The  lightest,  most  marve¬ 
lous  cakes  that  I  have  ever  seen  w  ere  baked  in  those  Dutch-ovens. 
The  boiling  and  roasting  was  done  in  pots  hanging  from  the 
crane  in  the  chimney. 

Outside  in  the  yard  over  the  barbecue  pit,  the  shoats  and  kids 
w  ere  cooked  by  tw  o  men,  one  basting  w  hile  the  other  turned  the 
spit. 

The  table  was  drawn  out  to  its  full  length  and  all  the  leaves 
put  in.  The  rarest  flowers  on  the  place  were  picked  to  decorate 
the  dining  room.  The  house  servants,  who  always  wore  white 
when  on  duty,  were  dressed  in  their  freshly  starched  livety;  Alf 
in  a  white  suit,  the  maids  w  ith  their  heads  bound  smoothly  in 
white  linen  kerchiefs. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  guests  arrived.  My  father  and  the 
other  gentlemen  wore  formal  attire,  the  ladies  were  in  flow'ery 
dresses,  their  shoulders  bare. 

At  one  of  these  dinings,  particularly,  I  remember  how’  my 
mother  looked.  She  wore  a  gown  of  a  sheer,  soft  material  called 
berege.  It  w  as  of  white  with  a  design  of  little  purple  figures  like 
mulberries  scattered  here  and  there.  The  skirt  was  very’  full 
and  made  in  three  tiers,  each  tier  was  scalloped  and  edged  with 
a  narrow  fringe  of  white  silk  shading  into  mulberry.  The  w'alst 
w'as  tight  and  boned  to  a  deep  point  in  front,  accenting  the  slen- 
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dcrness  of  her  beautiful  f^re.  The  neck  was  rather  low  cut 
and  outlined  with  a  wide  flounce,  also  edged  in  the  fringe.  The 
bell-shaped  sleeves  fell  away  from  her  arms  and  underneath  she 
wore  real  lace  undersleeves.  Her  soft,  dark  hair  was  braided  in 
a  low  knot.  Her  intelligent  gray  eyes  were  bright  with  happiness. 

I  can  see  her  now. 

There  was  much  ceremony,  brilliant  conversation  and  spark¬ 
ling  repartee  and  gallantry  on  the  gentlemen’s  part  toward  the 
ladies.  Many  of  the  ladies  brought  their  children  who  played 
with  us  in  the  yard  in  the  care  of  my  nurse. 

When  the  ladies  and  gentlmen  filed  out  of  the  dining  room 
with  happy  sounds  of  gaiety,  into  the  parlor,  the  hall,  and  the 
living  room  (which  was  Ma’s  room),  the  table  was  reset  and  all 
the  children  were  invited  in  and  served  with  as  much  state  as 
were  the  grown  people.  My  two  older  brothers,  Grantland  and 
Walter,  presided  at  the  two  ends  of  the  table  and  it,  too,  was  a 
party. 

Church  work  was  a  part  of  the  family  life.  Ladies  of  The 
Female  Benevolent  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  met  often 
at  our  house,  there  planning  much  of  its  work  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  rustling  taffeta  flounces  and  flapping  of  small  fans.  In 
those  earliest,  happiest  times,  there  was  much  discussion  of  quilts 
for  the  sick,  clothes  for  the  new  bom  babes  of  the  poor,  and 
even  music  lessons  for  a  talented  but  submerged  girl.  I  believe 
that  my  mother’s  greatest  personal  happiness  was  her  association 
\\  ith  this  group  of  close  friends  in  their  work. 

Sometimes  Pa  would  leave  with  his  lawyer  friends  to  ride  the 
circuit  and  w  ould  be  gone  for  some  days.  At  other  times  a  group 
of  these  friends  would  gallop  up  and  come  in  to  call.  Then,  in 
the  custom  of  the  times.  Pa  would  taken  them  into  the  dining 
room  and  standing  around  the  big  fireplace  they  would  all  take 
a  social  drink,  from  the  tall  decanters  on  the  sideboard,  which 
were  never  touched  at  any  other  time.  Pa,  w  hile  not  a  teetotaler, 
was  a  very  temperate  man. 

I  would  hear  them  talking,  and  would  thrill  with  exultation 
at  the  sound— and  well  I  might,  for  I  know  now  that  among 
them  were  some  of  the  most  brilliant  statesmen  in  Georgia- 
some  of  the  outstanding  figures  who  won  for  Georgia  the  title 
of  “The  Empire  State  of  the  South.”  This  was  the  high  tide  of 
statesmanship,  when  the  finest  intellects  were  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  politics.  Dominant  figures  were  shaping  Georgia’s  des- 
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tiny,  and  young  child  that  I  was,  I  sensed  the  power  of  their 
words  without  understanding  their  meaning. 

“States  Rights,”  “The  Constitution,”  “Nullification,”  “Strict 
Constructionist,”  “SECESSION,”  recurred  in  their  talk  and  were 
always  said  with  emphasis.  1  understood  without  knowing  why 
that  these  words  were  potential.  I  felt  something  between  exalta¬ 
tion  and  awe.  Big  words! 

My  brothers  and  their  friends  slept  in  “the  boy’s  room”  up¬ 
stairs.  They  spent  much  of  the  time  hunting  in  the  woods  with 
the  hounds.  When  not  hunting  or  fishing  they  played  games, 
one  of  which  seemed  to  me  quite  dreadful.  Brother  Walt  would 
round  up  a  company  of  small  boys  armed  with  long  sticks.  They 
would  find  a  nest  of  wild  hornets,  and  at  the  command:  “AT¬ 
TACK!”  they  would  charge  the  nest  with  the  sticks.  Then  the 
hornets  would  storm  out  in  a  stinging  counter  attack.  Br’er  Walt 
would  shout:  “RETREAT!”  and  his  army  would  run  and  dive 
into  the  fish  pond. 

Looking  back  on  it,  I  realize  that  most  of  the  games  that  the 
little  boys  played  in  the  early  eighteen  sixties  had  to  do  with 
war. 

The  declaration  of  war  in  i86i  brought  glamour  and  thrill 
into  the  town’s  social  life.  Quick  romances  ended  in  sudden  mar¬ 
riages.  Life  moved  at  a  heightened  tempo.  The  Newnan  Guards, 
the  city  troop,  was  the  first  company  in  the  state  to  volunteer 
for  the  cause.  It  became  Company  A,  First  Regiment,  Georgia 
\’olunteers,  Army  of  Northern  V’irginia,  and  was  in  command 
of  the  handsome  and  dashing  Captain  Hanvey.  The  Senior  class 
of  College  Temple  presented  them  with  a  flag  with  elaborate 
ceremony,  and  with  a  Bible. 

Company  after  company  was  organized  in  rapid  succession  in 
Coweta  County.  There  was  Co.  A,  7th  Georgia  V’olunteers,  and 
a  company  of  19th  Georgia  \’olunteers,  both  infantry.  And 
there  was  Co.  B,  First  Georgia  V’olunteer  Cavalry’,  and  five  or 
six  others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  home  guards  and  reserves.  In 
the  end  there  were  to  be  “The  Georgia  Cadets,”  known  as  “Joe 
Brown’s  Pets,”  made  up  of  boys  of  sixteen  years  and  under;  and 
the  militia  composed  of  men  over  age,  under  age  or  disabled. 

But  at  this  time  I  only  knew  that  something  heroic  was  going 
on,  something  far  bigger  and  more  glamorous  than  the  joust. 
I  knew  that  we  were  proud  of  Coweta  County’s  record,  and  that 
her  men  were  heroes  who  had  gone  off  in  radiant  triumph  “to 
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defend  Georgia  Womanhood”  and  to  “fight  for  the  Glorious 
Cause.” 

Safety  was  the  keynote  of  my  life.  My  world  was  intrinsic  and 
self  sunicient.  Pa  would  always  be  its  benevolent  ruler;  Ma  its 
gracious  spirit  of  beauty;  my  brothers  bulwarks  of  strength  and 
fascinating  personalities.  The  servants  would  always  be  my 
friends  who  could  smooth  every  path  for  me.  These  surroundings 
were  complete  and  real!  My  world  could  never  change.  Safety, 
safety,  safety. 

When  my  Cousin  Carrie  Long  graduated  at  College  Temple, 
her  class  chose  homespun  as  the  material  for  their  graduating 
dresses.  The  whole  county  praised  the  act.  On  that  day  every 
body  was  singing  the  popular  song: 

“Hurrah,  Hurrah!  For  the  Southern  girls.  Hurrah! 

Hurrah,  for  the  homespun  dresses  that  the  Southern  Ladies 
wear!” 

[To  be  continued] 
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LETTERS  OF  JOHN  FLOYD,  1813-1838 

John  Floyd  was  a  son  of  Charles  Floyd,  a  V'irginian  who  in 
colonial  times  moved  to  Beaufort  District,  South  Carolina,  where 
John,  an  only  child,  was  bom  in  1769.  About  a  decade  after  the 
Revolution,  in  which  Charles  Floyd  had  fought  as  one  of  the 
staunchest  Patriots,  the  family  moved  first  to  McIntosh  County 
and  later  to  Camden  County,  Georgia.  Here  John  progressed  to 
affluence  largely  through  the  business  of  building  boats,  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  navigation  of  the  inland  waterways  along  the  Georgia 
coast.  He  soon  became  a  great  landholder  with  many  slaves.  He 
married  Isabella  Maria  Hazzard  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  this 
union  were  born  twelve  children. 

Partaking  of  the  same  zeal  for  his  country  that  had  character¬ 
ized  his  father,  John  Floyd  as  major  general  of  Georgia  militia 
in  the  War  of  1812  led  a  force  of  about  3,600  troops  against  the 
Indians  and  engaged  in  two  fierce  conflicts  with  them  at  Au- 
tossee  and  Callabee  (Calibee).  He  received  a  serious  wound  w  hich 
long  troubled  him.  Soon  after  his  expedition  against  the  Indians, 
which  he  had  led  into  Alabama,  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  com¬ 
mand  an  army  at  Savannah  designed  to  defend  that  city  against 
a  possible  British  attack.  From  1820  to  1827  he  represented  Cam¬ 
den  Countv  in  the  state  house  of  representatives  and  immediately 
thereafter  was  elected  to  the  Twentieth  Congress,  serving  from 
18:7  to  1829.  Floyd  County,  Georgia,  was  named  for  him. 

Floyd  was  a  man  of  great  strength  of  character  and  convic¬ 
tions,  with  an  aptitude  and  vigor  in  expressing  his  opinions,  w  hich 
well  appears  in  some  of  the  mllow'ing  letters.  He  died  in  1839. 

The  originals  of  the  letters  which  follow  are  in  the  possession 
of  Miss  Laura  Blackshear  of  Athens,  Georgia,  a  descendant  of 
General  Floyd,  and  to  her  the  thanks  of  the  Quarterly  are  due  for 
being  allowed  to  publish  them.  It  is  her  intention  later  to  present 
them  to  the  University  of  Georgia  Librarv’.  All  of  these  letters 
w  ere  w  ritten  bv  General  Flov'd  w  ith  the  exception  of  two,  whose 
authors  w  ere  the  General’s  sons.  Flovd’s  will  is  included  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  his  possessions  and  his  family.' 

1.  For  information  on  Floyd,  spo  Gporct*  WhitP.  Historical  Collections  of 
(ieoruia  .  .  .  (New  York.  lS.'i4),  2S9-!ta  :  Lnpliiii  L.  KiilKht.  A  Standard  History 
of  Ocorfjia  and  Oeoryiatm  ((’hlpajro,  1917),  I.  ril4  ;  Biographical  Directory  of  the 
Atnerican  Congress  ( WaHhinftton,  192S),  i)7r> ;  Mrs.  Mary  Floyd  Ham- 
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John  Floyd  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Floyd,  8t.  Mary’s,  Oa. 

Head  Quarters.  Camp  Hope,  September  19th,  1813. 

You  may  easily  imagine,  my  beloved  child,  how  much  I  was  gratified 
by  the  receipt  of  your  affectionate  letter  of  the  4th  inst.  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  16th.  It  gave  me  much  concern  to  learn  that  your  Dear 
Mother  was  then  unwell.  I  hope  ere  this  that  she  has  recovered  her 
wonted  health,  and  that  my  little  Pud  and  all  the  rest  of  my  children 
and  friends  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  inestimable  blessing  of 
health.  I  have  been,  and  am  still  in  very  good  health. 

I  arrived  at  Fort  Hawkins  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  on  the  day 
following  reviewed  the  two  regiments  of  infantry  cantoned  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  place.  I  soon  discovered  that  It  would  be  all 
important  to  concentrate  the  whole  force  for  a  better  subordination, 
and  discipline  of  the  camp.  I  consequently  delivered  a  general  order 
for  the  troops  to  be  put  in  motion  on  the  14th,  having  previously 
taken  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country;  determined  on  the  ground 
of  encampment,  and  directed  the  Quartermaster  General  to  mark  out 
the  line  of  encampment.  On  the  14th,  as  above  mentioned,  we  entered 
the  new  camp.  The  troops  are  now  [ — ?]  embodied,  which  amounting 
to  nearly  3000,  500  of  which  are  cavalry.  Our  lines  are  each  %  of  a 
mile  long,  which  makes  no  small  show  in  these  woods.  Our  position  is 
a  handsome  one.  I  have  not  left  the  camp  since  I  entered  it  with  the 
main  body.  I  had  proceded  this  far  with  my  letter  when  I  waj  obliged 
to  quit  and  attend  to  o'.her  business  of  which  I  have  as  much  as  I 
can  possibly  turn  my  hands  and  mind  to.  I  have  been  again  inter¬ 
rupted.  and  am  now  endeavoring  to  scribble  you  a  line  or  two  after 
tattoo,  the  only  time  which  I  have.  I  before  wrote  your  mother  giving 
her  an  account  of  my  journey  as  far  as  Milledgevllle,  when  I  was 
very  cordially  received  by  his  Excellency,  and  many  of  my  old  up- 
country  acquaintances.  My  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  army 
has  met  very  general  approbation,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  say  that  my  appearance  and  conduct  since  I  have  assumed 
the  command  has  not  diminished  the  expectation  entertained  from  the 
very  flattering  manner  which  I  had  been  represented  by  my  friends. 
Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  been  visited  by  many  of  the  first  char¬ 
acters  in  the  State.  Indeed  you  can  scarcely  form  any  idea  of  the  con¬ 
course  of  the  people,  which  an  occasion  so  novel  has  excited.  For  this 
is  the  largest  body  of  men  ever  assembled  in  this  State,  and  a  finer 
body  of  men  was  never  produced  in  any  country.  They  only  want 
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discipline,  and  may  be  viewed  as  the  flower  of  Georgia.  There  are 
a  great  many  men  of  the  first  respectability;  men  of  fortune,  and 
education;  have  left  ease  and  domestic  comfort  for  a  tentless  field, 
in  support  of  their  country’s  rights. 

Think  what  an  arduous  task  I  am  drawing  from  the  walks  of  private 
life  to  perform;  and  you  may  readily  figure  to  yourself  the  high  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  hovers  over  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  honor, 
character,  and  vital  interests  of  the  State  depends  upon  the  fate  of 
the  campaign  committed  to  my  care.  Should  it  be  successful,  I  shall 
gain  celebrity  as  a  reward,  but  should  it  turn  out  otherwise,  I  shall 
perhaps  be  only  remembered  to  be  abused.  .  .  . 

John  Floyd  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Floyd,  8t.  Mary's,  Chi. 

Camp  Hope, 

October  7tb,  1813. 

My  Beloved  Cuilu:  You  may  easily  imagine  my  anxiety  was  to  hear 
from  you,  after  seeing  the  account  of  the  distressing  effects  of  the 
late  hurricane  in  the  iatitude  which  every  thing  dear  to  me  was  em¬ 
braced.  I  was  at  Milledgeville  yesterday,  whither  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  go  to  obtain  an  interview  with  his  Excellency,  whose  ill 
health  prevented  his  affording  it  here.  I  was  extremely  anxious  to 
hear  from  you,  altho  I  dreaded  the  receipt  of  the  melancholy  intelli¬ 
gence.  I  accordingly  stayed  a  day  longer  in  Milledgeville  than  I  other¬ 
wise  should  have  done,  for  the  arrival  of  the  Savannah  mail  hoping 
that  it  might  bring  me  something  from  my  bereft  friends.  I  waited 
at  his  Excellency’s  until  the  arrival  of  his  letters,  knowing  that  any 
thing  from  your  quarter  would  be  directed  to  his  care,  but  to  my 
great  mortification  nothing  from  you  accompanied  his  packets.  I  re¬ 
turned  to  my  lodgings  with  perplexed  uncertainty,  when  I  was  in¬ 
formed  there  was  a  letter  in  the  office  which  I  lost  no  time  in  ob¬ 
taining;  which  I  opened  in  haste  and  perused  with  fearful  anxiety. 
I  was  much  relieved  when  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  to  find  that 
you  had  all  been  spared,  to  add  to  my  comfort,  when  we  shall  again 
be  embraced  in  the  arms  of  Peace.  You  can  more  easily  imagine  than 
I  can  describe  what  my  feelings  for  you  were.  You  know  my  uniform 
tenderness  for  you  all  have  been.  The  happiness  of  your  dear  Mother 
and  my  promising  flock  has  always  occupied  my  whole  desire  for  the 
preservation  of  existence,  which  I  conceived  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  your  interest  and  happiness  until  by  mature  age  you  should 
be  able  and  capable  of  encountering  the  vicissitude  of  this  chequered 
life.  The  fates  have  at  length  decreed  our  separation,  which  I  trust 
will  not  be  final.  My  country  claims  my  services — you  know  my  uni¬ 
form  sentiment  on  political  matters — I  deplore  the  necessity  which 
causes  this  separation!  and  I  trust  that  your  good  sense  will  not 
allow  you  to  attribute  any  want  of  attention  to  those  tender  feelings 
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which  always  bears  a  conspicuous  share  in  my  heart  for  an  affection¬ 
ate  wife,  children  and  friends.  I  must  beg  you  to  be  persuaded  that 
by  discharging  the  duties  of  an  American  patriot  that  I  shall  reflect 
an  honor  on  your  name.  Let  me  stand,  or  fall,  in  the  cause  that  will 
not  be  unimportant  to  either  my  family  or  my  memory. 

At  this  moment  the  doleful  musick  announcing  the  death  of  a  fellow 
soldier  is  just  passing,  which,  with  the  solemn  platoon,  adds  to  the 
melancholy  mode  which  the  subject  in  which  I  am  engrossed  invites. 
This,  however  is  the  only  occurrence  of  death  in  our  camp  since  its 
establishment,  which  is  very  extraordinary  when  we  consider  the 
number  assembled  and  the  unfavorable  season  at  which  they  have 
been  called  into  the  field,  and  what  is  still  more  singular,  not  an  acci¬ 
dent  has  occurred,  altbo  we  have  had  two  alarms,  which  in  less  than 
thirty  minutes  each  time  produced  near  3000  men  in  arms,  and  in 
the  night;  the  first  was  designed,  the  other  accidental. 

The  provisions  for  the  army  [for]  thirty  days  are  now  collected,  and 
we  only  wait  the  arrangement  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  to 
put  the  army  in  motion  for  Chattahoochee,  where  it  is  probable  the 
forces  from  Tennessee  and  the  3rd  Regt.  will  concentre,  and  from 
which  point  our  warlike  operations  will  commence.  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  the  army  will  leave  this  under  three  weeks,  in  the  meantime  I 
shall  be  able  to  write  you  more  particularly.  I  have  not  a  leisure  mo¬ 
ment,  and  am  always  obliged  to  write  surrounded  with  company,  and 
such  are  the  repeated  interruptions  for  business,  that  I  cannot  write 
a  sentence  without  being  called  on  to  answer  some  question,  frivolous 
or  important.  I  am  frequently  beset  with  old  and  young,  men,  women 
and  children,  claiming  indulgences  for  some  son,  brother,  or  husband 
to  attend  their  sick  wife,  child,  or  parent.  I  have  never  heard  of  so 
many  sick  folks  in  40  years.  Some  real,  and  some  feigned,  I  have  no 
doubt.  At  all  events,  this  country,  in  point  of  health,  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  ours! 

A  great  many  respectable  characters  have  called  on  me  since  I  have 
been  here;  among  them  two  Senators  of  Congress;  Old  Jarid.  and 
many  other  respectable  characters,  so  that  between  business  and  com¬ 
pany  I  have  no  respite.  I  wrote  to  your  Mother  yesterday  by  the 
Savannah  mail.  This  will  go  by  the  Darien  mail,  which  I  presume  will 
be  received  the  same  time. 

I  am  a  little  surprized  that  you  have  not  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  my  letters  written  at  Mllledgeville  on  my  arrival  at  that  place.  The 
mail  before  this  to  Darien  could  not  proceed  in  consequence  of  the 
obstructions  produced  by  the  storm.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  regu¬ 
larly.  I  shall  next  write  to  your  Grand  Papa,  in  the  meantime  remem¬ 
ber  me  affectionately  to  him  and  your  dear  Mother,  and  all  my  dear 
children,  not  forgetting  Dick  and  little  Pud,  who.  I  suppose,  begins 
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to  speak  very  plain.  I  suppose  she  has  nearly  forgot  me.  I  regret, 
among  the  loss  of  other  enjoyments,  her  little  gambols.  Tell  Charles 
and  Sarah  they  are  very  lazy.  Had  I  as  much  idle  time  as  they  have 
I  should  not  have  suffered  so  much  time  to  have  passed  without  shed¬ 
ding  a  little  ink  for  their  amusement.  They  very  well  know  how 
much  1  should  be  gratified  by  a  line  from  them.  John  would  never 
write  to  me  when  at  school,  and  1  hardly  look  for  It  now,  but  if  he 
thought  of  me  as  often  as  1  do  of  him,  he  would  not  neglect  it.  Present 
my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Waight,  and  Mr.  Hazzard.  Tell  him  he  must 
now  and  then  shoot  an  old  buck  for  me.  Tell  Miss  Bailey,  in  your  next 
letter,  that  I  am  obliged  by  her  recollection  of  me,  and  that  I  love 
her  because  she  is  your  friend.  Remember  me  to  Mr.  it  Mrs.  Mac.  and 
all  who  may  enquire  after  me.  I  received  a  letter  from  Major  Clark 
by  the  same  mail  which  brought  me  your  much  esteemed  favor.  I 
have  written  to  him.  It  was  very  natural  for  you  to  wish  for  me  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  a  time  when  I  should  always  wish  to  be  with  you, 
for  had  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  have  consigned  you  all  to  the  silent 
tomb,  I  should  have  had  no  desire  to  survive  such  an  affliction.  Yours 
affectionately, 

P.  S.  It  would  be  uncharitable  not  to  excuse  any  error  which  I  may 
inadvertently  make;  writing  in  a  crowd  and  answering  questions,  and 
at  the  same  time  entertaining  those  who  call  on  me.  I  must  request  you 
to  remember  me  to  Eliza  Hazard.  Tell  William  F.  to  send  me  word 
who  of  the  little  fry  was  most  scared  during  your  distress.  Ask  Susan 
and  Caroline  how  they  employ  their  time.  I  suppose  that  Charles  had 
enough  to  attend  to  since  the  storm.  What  has  become  of  the  fleet? 
John,  I  suppose  will  be  a  great  fisherman  [ —  ]  unwilling  I  am  to 
give  up  this  [ — ?]  at  and  how  anxious  I  am  to  have  something  to 
say  to  you  all.  I  presume  that  you  have  written  to  [ — ?]  informing 
him  of  my  absence.  I  must  bid  you  good  night,  as  it  is  one  o’clock 
at  night.  Kiss  your  mother  for  me  and  remember.  Yours  affectionately, 

John  Floyd  to  an  unnamed  person. 

Camp  South  of  Flint  River,  Nov.  8th,  1813. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  when  I  can  find  time  to  drop  you 
a  line  because  I  know  your  solicitude  for  my  welfare  and  consequently 
a  pleasure  to  you  to  know  how  time  glides  in  this  winderness.  You 
will  have  heard  ere  this  reaches  you  of  the  army  having  arrived  at 
this  place  on  the  second  Inst.,  since  which  nothing  of  importance  has 
transpired.  I  had  sometime  ago  sent  a  detachment  out  in  order  to 
erect  suitable  works  of  defense  for  the  protection  of  provisions  which 
would  necessarily  be  deposited  for  the  supply  of  the  army.  Since  my 
arrival  I  have  had  the  work  nearly  finished,  which  is  a  strong  stock¬ 
ade  defended  by  two  block  courses,  w’ithin  the  works  a  hospital  and 
suitable  provision  houses  are  erected.  The  situation  is  a  handsome 
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one,  indeed,  if  the  upper  country  can  be  considered  handsome.  This 
part  of  it  is  not  without  its  claim.  The  river  is  about  40  yards  wide, 
and  a  handsome  ford  Just  about  it  the  water  murmurs  over  a  bed  of 
irregular  rocks.  This  stream,  you  will  perceive  by  the  map,  enters 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  country  above  this,  and  off  from  the 
river,  is  very  uneven.  Some  of  the  hills  are  handsome,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  very  handsome  brooks  and  deep  ravines.  A  few 
miles  below  this  the  land  becomes  level  and,  with  the  exception  of 
about  12  miles,  which  affords  a  rock  layer  ground  5  or  six  miles  wide. 
The  river  winds  thro  a  level  pine  basin  to  its  mouth,  without  any 
streams  making  out  to  the  North.  Foxes  are  here  found  in  great 
abundance,  and  deer  and  turkeys  are  frequently  brought  in  by  the 
Indians  who  are  here  every  day. 

Nothing  detains  the  army  here  but  the  want  of  provisions.  The 
contractors  and  Quartermaster  Department  are  badly  managed.  They 
have  been  a  dead  weight  on  the  movements  of  the  army.  As  soon  as 
the  necessary  supplies  can  be  obtained  a  regiment  will  move  on  to 
the  Chattahoochee,  where  it  will  be  necessary  to  throw  up  some  strong 
works,  as  all  our  operations  will  be  carried  on  from  that  point.  I  have 
not  yet  received  anything  from  the  War  Department,  consequently 
I  am  kept  unapprised  of  the  extent  of  the  news  of  the  Government. 
It  has  just  been  reported  here  that  the  Indians  have  very  recently 
done  some  mischief  on  the  frontier  of  Morgan  County,  and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  it  is  too  true.  This  will  be  forwarded  by  Major  Craw¬ 
ford  ot  Milledgeville  whither  I  have  sent  him  with  a  communication 
to  the  new  Governor.  You  will,  by  the  time  this  reaches  you,  have  seen 
the  Milledgeville  papers  which  w’ill  give  you  the  Legislative  news. 
Colonel  Newman  has  again  joined  the  army  and  will  continue  with 
it.  Colonel  Jenkins,  who  commanded  one  of  the  regiments,  died  of 
a  relapse  w’hich  he  took  in  returning  too  soon  to  camp.  I  find  by  the 
papers  that  the  inhabitants  of  Camden  are  in  a  state  of  alarm,  but 
I  can  hardly  imagine  that  an  attack  will  be  made  from  Florida. 

I  shall  continue  to  write  as  often  as  circumstances  will  permit 
and  hope  that  you  will  do  the  same.  The  mall  comes  regularly  to  the 
agency  from  whence  a  communication  will  be  kept  open  with  the 
army.  I  must  now  conclude  with  my  affectionate  love  to  your  Mother, 
Sisters  &  Brothers  &  grand-father,  and  respects  to  enquiring  friends. 
You  will  readily  excuse  this  scrawl  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  written 
by  candle  light  in  the  open  field.  I  shall  next  write  your  Mother  A 
Grand  P.  Tell  Sarah  and  John  I  was  much  pleased  to  hear  from  them. 
Adieu.  Yours  affectionately. 
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John  Floyd  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Floyd,  8t.  Mary's,  Ga. 

Camp  five  miles  S.  West  of  Flint  River. 

November  18th,  1813. 

Unwilling,  my  Dear  Mary  that  you  should  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  any  situation  In  which  I  may  be  placed  will  render  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  you  and  your  Dear  Mother  and  family  otherwise  than  dear 
to  me,  I  have  in  these  wild  woods,  over  hills  and  far  from  you,  taken  up 
my  pen,  to  communicate  to  you  the  movement  of  the  army  which  I 
am  convinced  you  feel  a  lively  interest  for  the  fate  of.  This  morning 
we  broke  up  our  camp  near  Flint  River,  and  are  this  far  on  our  march 
to  Coweta,  where  on  our  arrival,  and  very  probably  before  we  reach 
that  place,  we  shall  measure  strength  with  our  savage  enemy,  who 
are  represented  as  being  in  force  on  the  Chattahoochee.  Since  I  last 
wrote  runners  have  repeatedly  arrived  from  the  chiefs  of  the  friendly 
Indians,  deploring  this  situation,  and  soliciting  immediate  aid,  stat¬ 
ing  the  hostile  Indians  to  be  within  half  a  mile  of  Coweta,  I  had  but 
proceeded  this  far  when  a  gun  fired  on  our  out-posts.  I  was  much 
rejoiced,  hoping  that  the  enemy  meant  to  save  us  some  trouble  by 
giving  us  battle  nearer  home.  The  lines  were  formed  in  two  minutes, 
but  the  alarm  was  produced  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  musket. 
The  men  are  eager  for  battle,  and  I  am  equally  desirous  of  seeing 
them  tried,  altho  our  force  is  much  reduced  from  casualties.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  if  the  friendly  Indians  are  sincere  in  their 
profession  of  friendship,  that  the  parties  are  nearly  equally  divided, 
a  little  time  w’ill  prove  facts,  and  I  think  it  very  probable  that  when 
you  next  hear  from  me  the  subject  will  be  more  interesting. 

We  have  about  80  wagons  taking  on  about  20  days  provisions,  the 
means  and  risk  of  regular  supplies  is  my  greatest  dread.  On  this 
subject  you  w’ill  see  in  the  Argus  my  letter  to  the  Governor,  which 
I  find  has  been  published,  but  with  a  typographical  error;  for  never, 
read  erer. 

Your  newspapers  give  you  all  the  Northern  and  European  news. 
Therefore  I  shall  not  recapitulate.  The  weather  has  been  very  cold, 
and  is  now*  rainy,  the  men  are  sickly;  256  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
at  Fort  Lawrence,  who  were  unable  to  travel.  Your  Brother  is  very 
well.  I  have  a  very  bad  cold  which  I  hope  will  wear  off  in  a  few  days. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Genl.  Pinckney  was  to  take  command  of 
this  army,  and  reports  state  also  that  Genl.  W’illiams  was  ordered 
on.  How  true  this  may  be  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine,  not  having 
heard  anything  from  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Give  my  best  love  to  your  Mother,  grand  papa,  and  all  my  little 
flock,  as  well  as  best  compliments  to  enquiring  friends  to  whom  I 
have  not  time  to  write.  I  cannot  account  for  not  having  heard  from 
any  of  you  since  your  Brother  came  away.  I  hope  no  misfortune  has 
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been  the  cause  of  your  silence.  I  am  convinced  of  your  attention  and 
am  unwilling  to  believe  that  you  have  neglected  to  write  to  me.  With 
the  hope  of  soon  hearing  from  you,  I  must  request  you  to  accept  my 
affectionate  regards,  and  believe  me  to  be  unalterably  your  Loving. 
Father. 

[P.  S.]  My  compliments  to  Miss  Baillie  and  our  St.  Simons  friends. 

John  Floyd  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Floyd,  Fairfield,  Camden  County,  Oa. 

Camp,  South  Chattahoochee,  December  5th,  1813. 

My  ukar  Mary:  I  was  much  relieved  from  the  anxiety  which  I  felt 
for  you  all  at  home,  by  the  receipt  of  a  number  of  letters  by  the  day- 
before-yesterday’s  mail.  You  were  not  wrong  in  your  conjecture  that 
the  next  information  you  received  would  be  of  a  severe  battle  with  the 
Indians;  such  a  one  has  never  before  been  fought  with  the  Creeks.  The 
scene  was  truly  interesting;  the  morning  was  calm,  clear,  and  in¬ 
tensely  cold;  the  fields  appeared  covered  with  snow  from  the  exces¬ 
sive  frost.  At  day  light  we  were  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  it  seems, 
has  been  apprised  of  our  approach,  and  from  the  order  of  our  move¬ 
ments  calculated  that  we  would  not  reach  their  town  before  the  middle 
of  the  day,  not  presuming  that  we  would  move  at  night.  The  serene¬ 
ness  of  the  morning,  the  yells  of  the  savages,  the  firing  of  our  artillery 
and  the  incessant  prattling  of  the  musketry  and  rifles;  the  dead  lay¬ 
ing  promiscuously  over  the  field,  and  the  rolling  pillars  of  smoke 
Issued  by  the  devouring  flames  preying  on  the  savages’  dwellings,  in 
addition  to  the  columns  produced  by  the  repeated  discharge  of  our 
artillery,  and  the  lighter  sheets,  produced  by  the  discharge  of  small 
arras,  were  in  various  figures  fantastically  floating  in  air.  The  old 
Talesee  King,  the  greatest  conjuror  of  all  the  fanatics,  was  killed  by 
a  cannon  shot.  The  Autosse  King  also  was  killed.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  what  became  of  McQueen.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his 
having  been  there,  as  many  of  his  effects  were  taken,  but  I  rather 
suspect  that  he  sought  refuge  below  the  bank  of  the  river  among  the 
women  and  children.  The  attack  upon  this  town  was  a  daring  under¬ 
taking  when  it  is  known  to  be  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  war  party! 
Strength,  where  in  a  few  hours  they  could  collect  from  all  accounts 
2,000  warriors,  and  such  was  the  situation  of  the  place,  that  had  we 
stayed  long  they  could  have  surrounded  us  under  cover  of  rivers,  creeks, 
swamps,  etc. 

It  was  not  my  object  to  make  any  halt,  therefore  we  carried  no 
tools,  and  when  we  stormed  the  town  we  had  but  two  days  rations, 
for  everything  was  consumed  in  the  town;  dogs,  cats,  and  some  of 
the  savage  tenants  fell  victims  to  the  devouring  flames.  Nature  seems 
to  have  intended  the  bank  of  the  river  for  their  protection.  The  bluff 
was  highest  near  the  first  break  towards  the  river,  which  made  a 
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sudden  descent  of  about  six  or  seven  feet,  which  formed  again  a  level 
of  some  yards,  and  another  similar  fall  went  to  the  water’s  edge.  This 
kind  of  amphitheatre  was  covered  with  reed  and  small  bushes,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  trees  where  the  savages  crouched  in,  and  our  men 
could  not  see  them  until  they  looked  down  the  first  bluff.  When  they 
were  approached  in  this  last  position,  the  fire  on  both  sides  was  tre¬ 
mendous;  many  were  killed.  It  is  a  principle  with  the  Indians  never 
to  leave  their  dead,  and  as  they  were  shot  in  the  field  they  were 
dragged  down  the  bluff  and  afterwards  into  the  edge  of  the  river  in 
heaps,  insomuch  that  the  water  of  the  river  near  the  shore  was  crim¬ 
soned  with  their  blood.  Some  swam  over  the  river  and  they  were  killed 
in  the  act,  but  there  were,  notwithstanding,  many  who  were  still  in 
caverns  under  the  bank  which  were  not  completely  dislodged,  nor 
would  the  circumstances  which  I  have  before  mentioned  admit  of 
much  delay.  The  object  was  accomplished.  We  had  many  wounded,  and 
the  first  consideration  to  my  mind  was  to  occupy  such  ground  as 
would  enable  me  to  defy  their  strength,  as  soon  as  the  wounded  were 
dressed.  I  had  the  army  formed  and  marched  a  few  miles  when  we 
formed  and  buried  our  dead.  The  friendly  Indians  would  not  come  off 
with  us,  but  remained  to  pillage.  A  party  of  Indians  came  up  from 
Hothlewaulee,  and  attacked  them;  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  killed 
several  of  them,  two  of  which  I  regret  the  death  of  very  much;  The 
Mad  Dog’s  son  (Alias),  the  far-off  Warrior,  and  the  long  Lieutenant. 
The  Mad  Dog’s  son  was  a  shrewd,  stout,  portly,  well-disposed,  enter¬ 
prising  man. 

As  soon  as  these  new  recruits  came  in  contact  with  our  rear  guard, 
our  riflemen  and  cavalry  killed  four  or  five  of  them,  after  which  they 
never  follow’ed  us  a  foot.  Had  we  got  possession  of  the  lower  banks 
of  the  river  all  their  women  and  children  would  have  fallen  into  our 
hands,  and  what  to  have  done  with  them  would  have  been  a  question, 
as  we  could  not  have  fed  them,  and  I  had  placed  restraints  on  the 
friendly  Indians  from  destroying  them.  They  were  as  thick  below  the 
bank  as  fiddlers,  of  all  sizes,  perfectly  naked,  scampering,  and  screech¬ 
ing,  in  every  direction.  There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  scalps  of  the  whites, 
and  many  other  articles  which  we  found  at  Autossee,  that  they  were 
the  murderers  of  the  Garrison  at  Mimms’  Fort.  I  have  seen  friends 
and  enemies  bite  the  dust.  How  I  escaped  with  my  life  is  a  wonder. 
I  was  constantly  on  the  lines,  and  constantly  fired  at.  The  balls  whistled 
as  thick  as  hail.  Both  my  aids  had  their  horses  shot  under  them.  These 
Indians  are  stout-made,  thick  set,  and  well  limbed,  wear  no  clothes, 
are  painted,  but  neither  the  savage  appearance  nor  their  w’ar  whoop 
can  possibly  produce  any  unusual  feeling  to  a  reflecting  mind.  I  can¬ 
not  be  persuaded  that  the  Devil,  if  he  was  mortal,  ought  to  be  dreaded 
more  than  any  other  ordinary  animal  possessing  deadly  weapons.  I 
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have  heard  much  of  the  terrific  appearance  of  savages  and  the  clang 
of  war.  hut  the  man  who,  at  such  an  hour,  deals  in  such  calculations, 
must  he  a  coward. 

Your  brother  appeared  not  the  least  concerned.  I  presume  that 
nearly  as  soon  as  this  reaches  you  you  will  see  published  the  official 
account.  I  required  the  reports  from  different  officers  so  as  to  obtain 
their  collected  opinions,  and  from  these  materials,  and  what  came 
within  my  own  view,  the  statement  has  been  made,  but  I  fear  not 
well  written,  for  I  had  given  the  heads,  but  the  report  was  so  little, 
to  my  mind,  that  I  had  to  alter,  revise  and  amend  so  often  that  it  cost 
me  as  much  trouble  and  more  perplexity  than  if  I  had  done  it  all  to¬ 
gether,  altho  I  was,  as  I  am  yet,  unable  to  get  out  of  bed  and  in  much 
pain,  and  harassed  on  every  side  by  questions,  or  business,  or  about 
my  health.  You  see,  my  dear  Girl,  that  no  situation  can  alienate  my 
regard  from  you,  and  this  long,  long  letter  under  the  circumstances 
which  it  is  written,  you  may  consider  as  a  proof  of  it.  I  received  my 
wound  early  in  the  action,  but  never  left  my  horses  until  after  it  was 
over.  I  suffered  very  much  with  it  that  day  and  considerably  since. 
I,  however,  got  a  good  night’s  rest  last  night  and  am  clear  today  of 
fever. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  tire  you  as  much  with  so  much  of  one 
thing,  as  I  have  fatigued  myself  giving  it,  but  I  have  gone  into  min¬ 
utiae  because  I  know  your  solicitude  for  my  welfare.  Give  my  kind 
love  to  your  dear  Mother,  and  tell  her  that  I  am  provoked  with  the 
ingratitude  of  this  world.  I  never  endeavored  to  render  a  service  to 
some  people  but  they  abuse  it.  perverted  my  intentions,  and  insulted 
my  family.  If  ever  I  live  to  return  there  will  soon  be  an  end  to  their 
illiberal  insinuations.  I  can  never  reconcile  it  to  myself  to  divide  my 
hard  earnings  from  friendly  motives  with  those  who  are  so  mean  as  to 
seek  every  opportunity  to  abuse  me  for  it.  I  thank  no  visitor  for  in¬ 
viting  company  to  my  house;  at  their  own  expense — they  may  do  as 
they  please,  the  Brown  loaf  under  such  circumstances  cannot  be  ex¬ 
hibited  too  soon. 

This  letter  will  be  forwarded  by  Mr.  Dancey,  who  has  promised  to 
hire  some  one  to  carry  it  down  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Jeffer¬ 
son.  He  will  return  directly  after  the  January  Court.  By  him  you  write 
me  freely.  Give  my  best  love  to  your  good  Grand  Father;  tell  him  I 
regret  to  hear  that  he  has  volunteered  a  tour  of  duty  on  the  front.  He 
ought  to  recollect  that  his  age  does  not  authorise  such  fatigue  and 
exposure,  that  all  your  hopes  of  protection  in  my  absence  depend  on 
him.  Give  my  love  to  Sarah;  tell  her  I  hope  she  will  have  a  plenty 
of  bacon  against  I  come  home;  to  John,  that  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that  he  means  to  defend  bis  mother;  to  Susan,  that  I  am  quite  pleased 
with  the  work  she  did  for  me  and  the  letter  she  wrote  me;  to  Elixa, 
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that  I  hope  soon  to  get  a  letter  from  her.  Tell  William  that  he  must 
raise  me  some  hounds  and  keep  my  guns  clean.  Tell  Dick  1  hope  he 
will  have  a  plenty  of  provisions  for  me  against  my  return;  and  tell 
Miss  Pud  she  must  learn  a  song  and  sing  it  for  me. 

Accept  the  tender  of  my  affectionate  regards  and  best  wishes  for 
the  health  and  happiness  of  you  all.  Make  my  best  respects  to  my 
two  attentive  inquirers;  Miss  Baillie  and  Page,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Hazzard  and  all  other  inquiring  friends,  and  believe  me  to  be  as 
usual.  Your  affectionate  Father, 

P.  S.  Tell  the  negroes  howdy,  and  that  I  hope  they  will  all  behave 
so  well  that  I  shall  meet  them  all  in  a  good  humor  when  I  return.  I 
think  before  this  affair  is  over  that  Florida  and  the  Indian  country  will 
be  swept. 

I  send  you  a  draft  of  the  road  as  far  as  I  have  been  or  expect  to 
go;  embracing  the  neighboring  country,  which  when  compared  with 
the  map.  will  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  our  position. 

John  Floyd  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Floyd,  8t.  Mary's,  Ga. 

Christmas  Day  in  a  wilderness  west  of  Chattahoochee 
8  P.  M.  1813. 

My  dear  Mary:  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  affectionate  favor  of  the  4th  ult.  It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to 
hear  that  your  Mamma  and  all  my  Fairfield  friends  were  well.  I  am 
also  very  well  except  the  lameness  occasioned  by  my  visit  to  Autossee. 
The  wound  is  entirely  healed  up,  but  the  joint  is  so  much  affected 
that  I  have  hardly  any  strength  in  that  knee.  Tell  your  Mamma  I 
wrote  her  a  long  letter  by  the  last  mail,  which  I  presume  she  will 
receive  ere  this  reaches  you.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  she  is  so  well, 
and  calculates  so  largely  on  the  w'heel  of  fortune  to  supply  our  wants 
by  lottery.  I  predict  that  it  will  be  a  blank;  fortune  teller,  and  coffee 
grounds  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  One  thing  however  affords 
me  singular  consolation,  and  that  is  that  you  can  never  suffer  while 
you  have  so  good  and  kind  a  Father  near  you.  I  hope  he  may  live 
many  years  to  receive  all  your  gratitude  for  his  affection,  and  ten¬ 
derness  toward  you.  None  of  you  have  as  yet  any  reason  to  be  un¬ 
happy.  We  must  receive  patiently  the  adversities  of  this  life  which  are 
so  sure  to  make  inroads  on  our  prospects  of  happiness. 

Tell  your  Mamma  that  I  hope  she  has  not  failed  to  procure  a  good 
nurse,  and  that  on  my  return  she  will  be  able  to  introduce  me  to  a 
new  acquaintance.  I  will  write  to  her  and  Sarah  next.  I  wish  very 
much  for  Sarah  to  go  to  Savannah  to  finish  her  education.  It  is  high 
time  it  should  be  done,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  she  still  has  much 
to  learn.  I  am  also  very  desirous  for  John  to  get  to  school  somewhere. 
He  is  losing  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  life  for  the  procurement  of 
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an  education.  I  think  it  probable  that  be  and  Charles  will  be  obliged 
to  go  to  Savannah. 

The  mail  is  just  closing,  so  that  I  must  conclude  this  much  or  send 
you  nothing.  Give  my  affectionate  love  to  your  mother.  Grand  Father, 
Sisters,  and  Brothers,  and  respect  to  enquiring  friends,  particularly 
my  favorites.  Miss  B  &  P.  Accept  yourself  my  love  and  believe  me  to 
be  very  affectionately  your  loving  Father, 

P.  S.  J.  Hobkirk  is  laid  up  by  a  wound  from  a  blow  gun  in  some 
of  his  projects,  not  serious.  Charles  is  well.  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Hazzard 
soon.  Make  my  best  respects  to  him  and  Mrs.  W. 

John  Floyd  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Floyd,  8t.  Mary's,  Chi. 

White  Hotel,  Savannah,  Ga. 

November  1st,  1814. 

My  dkar  Mary:  I  have  just  snatched  a  moment  from  hurry  of  busi¬ 
ness,  with  which  1  am  much  pressed,  to  scribble  you  a  few  lines  in 
answer  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  21st  ult.,  by  which  I  was  both 
distressed  and  rejoiced;  distressed  to  hear  of  the  general  indisposition 
of  my  dear  children,  and  rejoiced  to  learn  from  your  postscript  that 
hopes  were  entertained  of  their  getting  better,  and  flatter  myself  that 
that  day’s  mail  will  bring  me  the  pleasing  news  of  your  all  being  as 
well  as  I  am.  at  this  time,  having  had  since  my  arrival  at  this  place 
a  good  appetite,  and  no  return  of  fever. 

I  have  received  instructions  from  General  Pinckney,  who  was  not 
apprized  of  my  arrival  here  until  I  wrote  to  him.  I  am  authorized 
both  by  him,  and  the  Governor  in  the  event  of  the  enemy’s  appearing 
in  force  to  call  out  the  Militia  en  masse.  This  arrangement  will  place 
at  my  disposal  a  considerable  force.  So  if  it  can  be  procured  in  time, 
will  bid  defiance  to  tbe  enemy,  the  works  progress  but  slowly,  indeed 
Savannah  covers  so  much  ground  that  it  will  require  very  extensive 
lines  to  embrace  the  city.  One  of  the  regiments  of  militia  is  encamped 
at  a  position  between  this  and  Costin  Bluff,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
other  is  due  today  or  tomorrow,  when  the  brigade  of  2000  men  will 
be  formed  and  soon  be  ready  to  measure  strength  with  the  minions 
of  Johny  Bull.  In  consequence  of  the  powers  given  me.  I  have  issued 
orders  to  the  first  brigade  which  is  placed  under  my  control;  this 
order  has  broke  in  upon  the  arrangements  of  two  gentlemen  of  the 
militaire.  Colonel  Harden  of  the  35th  Regiment  was  half  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Representative  Pettlbone, 
when  he  received  orders  which  would  not  admit  of  his  absence  from 
his  command,  he  consequently  resigned  his  pretentions  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Legislature,  when  the  election  was  about  half  over,  it  being 
the  day  on  which  the  election  was  ordered.  Harden  had  no  opponent. 
New  candidates  sprang  up,  and  perhaps  produced  one  of  the  most 
novel  elections  ever  held  here.  Lamhken  out  polled  Charlton,  and  Har- 
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den  is  accused  of  design.  Major  Page,  who  is  the  Commandant  of 
Scott’s  regiment  received  orders  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  and 
on  his  way  home  to  make  arrangements  to  move  his  family  and  prop¬ 
erty  off  immediately.  This  order  disconcerts  his  private  schemes.  He 
looks  badly,  has  been  ill,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  profited  by  the 
change. 

I  have  met  with  many  of  my  compatriots  who  were  very  glad  to 
see  me.  It  was  like  the  renewal  of  the  old  schools.  I  am  still  here  at 
considerable  expense,  and  am  impatient  to  get  into  camp,  which  I 
shall  certainly  do  in  a  day  or  two,  whether  my  baggage  arrives  or  not. 
Many  reasons  urge  its  propriety.  There  are  waggons  now  on  the  way 
to  St.  Mary’s,  which  will  be  at  Jefferson  on  their  return  about  the 
14th  inst,  by  which  my  baggage  can  be  sent,  if  it  has  not  been  done 
before.  If  Jim  can  be  spared,  his  services  will  be  important  to  me.  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  purchase  a  waggon  and  team,  and  enter  it 
in  the  service,  by  which  means  it  will  pay  for  Itself  in  the  course  of 
the  campaign,  unless  its  use  should  be  required  for  the  removal  of 
our  family  and  property,  which  is  the  principal  inducement  for  having 
one  at  command.  Time  will  not  allow  me  to  write  to  you  all,  therefore 
you  must  consider  this  as  addressed  to  you  all,  which  will  entitle  me 
to  hear  from  each  of  you.  The  enemies’  vessels  are  still  hovering  on 
the  coast.  Two  Carthaginean  privateers  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago. 
One  of  them  alledges  that  she  was  chased  into  Osabaw  by  the  enemy, 
and  proceeded  from  thence  [by]  the  inland  passage.  They  are  in  my 
opinion  suspicious,  having  motly  crews  and  are  strongly  suspected 
of  being  from  Barataria,  [ — ?]  New  Orleans,  where  so  much  piracy 
is  carried  on. 

The  regard  which  I  have  for  Captain  Hazzard’s  honor  will  certainly 
induce  me  to  urge  his  return.  The  tempest  of  war  will  ere  long  howl 
in  this  quarter,  when  the  conduct  of  Individuals,  much  less  officers, 
will  be  observed  with  a  scrutinizing  eye.  If  the  enemy  waits  until 
we  can  get  a  little  prepared,  death  will  stalk  over  the  battle  field  the 
day  they  approach  us.  and  will  afford  passports  to  many  a  gallant  spirit, 
for  the  regions  of  Eternity.  They  will  not  triumph  without  bloodshed. 
Adieu  my  Child  for  a  while.  Give  my  love  to  your  Mother,  Grand  Father, 
sisters,  and  brothers,  and  best  respects  to  enquiring  friends.  Believe 
me  to  be  as  usual.  Your  affectionate  father, 

P.  S.  Major  Hamilton  presents  his  respects  to  you  all. 

John  Floyd  to  Miss  Mary  Floyd 

Camp  Covington,  November  30th,  1814. 

I  was  much  disappointed  My  Dear  Mary  in  not  hearing  from  you 
last  night,  in  consequence  of  the  late  arrival  of  the  Southern  mail. 
I  sent  Boston  early  this  morning  to  the  office,  and  be  has  just  re- 
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turned  with  the  family  budget  which  relieved  me  from  much  anxiety 
as  it  brings  me  the  pleasing  Intelligence  of  the  family’s  being  in  a 
fair  way  to  recover  their  wonted  health,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  it 
in  my  power  to  add  that  my  own  health  is  much  Improved. 

I  am  yet  sheltered  by  a  tent,  and  have  not  slept  a  night  out  of 
quarters  since  I  Joined  the  camp,  altho  1  have  bad  many  pressing  in¬ 
vitations.  and  my  situation  really  required  greater  exemption  from 
the  weather.  I  have,  however,  a  log  dwelling  under  way,  and  I  shall 
shortly  be  much  more  comfortably  settled  for  the  winter. 

1  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  render  my  communication  an  interesting 
one  as  thro  the  papers  you  receive  all  the  news  of  a  public  nature  in 
circulation. 

I  very  unexpectedly  met  Nat  Greene  a  few  days  ago  in  the  streets 
of  Savannah — just  arrived  with  his  family  from  the  North.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Shaw  has  also  arrived  in  town.  The  latter,  it  seems,  is  recovering  his 
health. 

1  have  Just  received  a  letter  from  Major  Page  of  the  27th  giving  me 
an  account  of  the  enemy  in  St.  Andrews,  and  that  they  took  Captain 
Dubignon’s  boat  and  six  or  seven  hands  opposite  Retreat  after  passing 
thro  Wallis  Creek.  They  set  the  boat  adrift  but  took  off  the  negroes. 
The  Major  was  very  whimsical  when  he  parted  with  me  in  Savannah. 
His  determination  appeared  fixed  to  move  into  the  up  country,  but 
since  his  return  to  St.  Simons  he  appears  to  have  subscribed  to  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  his  neighbors  to  risk  everything.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
what  he  will  do  ultimately.  The  little  squall  that  has  arisen  in  the 
latitude  of  the  cottage  has  been  anticipated.  Every  day’s  experience 
proves  more  clearly  the  fact  of  making  enemies  when  we  ought  to 
be  entitled  at  least  to  good  will,  and  what  is  provoking,  these  people 
are  the  first  to  exclaim  against  ingratitude.  .  .  . 

Privateering  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Boston  and  New 
York  are  entertaining  into  this  species  of  warfare  with  great  spirit — 
46  from  the  former  and  16  from  the  latter,  soars  out.  and  the  greater 
part  ready  for  sea;  armed  chiefly  by  Federalists.  Those  from  New 
York  contemplate  cruising  in  squadron  for  the  purpose  of  making 
havock  among  the  fleets  of  merchantmen.  They  will  out-sail  heavy 
vessels  of  war,  and  his  majesty’s  sloops  of  war  will  not  be  very  anxious 
to  overhaul  them. 

1  am  anxious  about  the  establishment  of  our  National  bank.  W’ithout 
some  mode  is  adopted  to  obtain  money  (which  is  the  nerve,  and  sinew 
of  war),  we  shall  be  in  a  bad  way — this  essential  requisite  secured, 
and  we  shall  bother  Mr.  Jonney  a  little.  I  am  provoked  with  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  enemy’s  rejoicing  in  England  for  the  destruction  of 
Washington.  The  city  was  illuminated  three  nights  and  not  only  the 
tower  guns,  but  every  other  was  fired.  1  have  been  a  little  disappointed. 
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I  had  hoped  that  they  would  have  burned  London  on  the  occasion. 
They  really  think  the  nation  half  conquered,  and  that  their  ambitious 
views  to  recolonize  us  w’ill  be  fulfilled;  but  stop,  there  are  hosts  of 
heroes,  who  will  make  liberty  their  last  entrenchment.  The  enemy 
have  only  met  with  a  few  scattering  wasps,  and  hornets,  who  have 
stung  them  lustily,  and  returned  to  their  hives  when  they  beset  the 
swarm.  Death  will  stalk  ove  rtbe  land,  and  the  minions  of  tyrants  will 
tremble.  The  whole  seacoast  to  the  northw^ard  of  this  are  bristling 
with  American  bayonets.  Beware  Mr.  Jonny,  you  may  obtain  some 
victories,  and  occasion  many  sacrifices,  but  you  cannot  triumph  over 
free  men. 

There  seems  to  be  mischief  brewing  in  the  wigwam  of  Europe.  The 
Grand  Congress  at  Vienna,  which  was  to  assemble  on  the  8th  Inst, 
will  be  productive  of  some  change.  It  is  believed  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  establish  neutral  rights,  and  that  the  blockade  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  coast  will  be  remonstrated  against.  Peter  Ceazar  of  our  captured 
coastry  has  arrived  here  and  report  that  there  are  on  the  coast  4  fri¬ 
gates.  that  two  launches,  and  ten  boats  entered  the  inlets,  and  some 
the  inland  passage  from  bar  to  bar.  Altho  I  feel  no  concern  for  the 
loss  of  an  illicit  trade,  yet  boats  ought  to  be  on  their  guard. 

I  have  this  moment  heard  by  accounts  just  received  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  privateer  Decatur  has  captured  the  British  Channel,  a  store  ship, 
laden  with  arms  for  Canada,  worth  $60,000  which  prize  safely  arrived 
at  Ocricoke.  The  acct.  seems  to  be  authentic.  I  wish  it  may  prove  true. 
I  have  some  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  such  a  vessel  getting  in  at 
that  bar. 

I  shall  next  write  to  your  mother  and  Charles  whose  kind  letter  I 
have  reed.  Adieu.  My  love  to  all.  In  haste.  Yours  affectionately, 

John  Floyd  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Floyd 

Camp  Covington,  December  13th,  1814. 

I  have  the  pleasure.  My  Dear  Mary,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  affectionate  letters,  which  has  contributed  no  little  to  ameliorate 
the  unpleasant  emotions  occasioned  by  indispensible  absence  from  the 
enjoyment  and  society  of  my  family.  I  feel  much  concerned  about  your 
defenseless  situation,  and,  as  the  feeble  means  of  security  are  rather 
decreasing  than  otherwise,  I  am  the  more  anxious  for  the  safety  of  our 
property;  the  desertion  of  which  would  increase  your  embarrassment. 
I  understand  that  the  Commodore  and  his  Gun  Boat  Flotilla  are  about 
leaving  the  St.  Mary’s  Station  for  Savannah,  altho  they  have  never 
rendered  any  essential  service  in  that  quarter.  The  circumstance  of 
such  a  force  being  in  that  neighborhood  had  some  tendency  to  deter 
the  enemy  from  marauding  in  small  parties.  Nor  is  much  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  militia  of  our  neighborhood  under  such  officers  as 
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tbe  country  unfortunately  confides  in.  I  should,  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  be  much  pleased  if  the  family  could  get  on  to  Savannah,  until 
something  can  t)e  ascertained  of  tbe  character  to  be  given  to  the  next 
campaign. 

If  it  were  certain  that  our  domestics  could  be  relied  on  for  their 
fidelity;  their  removal  would  not  be  so  material,  because  they  could 
be  removed  from  the  Seaboard  and  could  always  have  timely  notice 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  to  enable  them  to  get  out  of  their  way: 
As  I  shall,  in  all  probability  remain  here  until  March  next,  I  could 
wish  that  the  family  were  here,  where  the  children  could  be  put  to 
school  and  in  the  spring  we  could  all  return  to  the  old  mansion,  or 
remove  into  the  interior  as  the  times,  and  circumstances  should  then 
warrant, 

I  think  an  obstinate  war  in  the  European  Continent  more  than 
probable,  in  which  event,  if  the  war  continues  with  us,  its  burdens  will 
be  less  felt,  altho  exposed  situations  on  the  Sea  board  may  not  promise 
uninterrupted  security  to  property. 

The  ambitious  views  of  the  British  Cabinet  to  re-colonize  these  United 
States,  is,  I  presume,  pretty  much  at  an  end.  The  opposition  to  the 
war  in  our  own  country  is  fast  declining,  altho  the  war  with  its  con¬ 
comitant  consequences  may  impose  man>  sacrifices  and  privations; 
its  result  will  strengthen  our  independence,  and  raise  the  American 
character  to  an  exalted  station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Indeed 
it  would  be  difficult  to  subjugate  a  people  who  so  well  know  how  to 
appreciate  their  liberty.  The  clang  of  the  galling  chains  of  tyranny 
under  which  our  ancestors  groaned,  and  at  length  so  gallantly  threw 
off,  have  scarcely  ceased  to  jingle  in  the  ears  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  At  all  events  a  very  lively  recollection  is  entertained  of  them, 
which  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  their  true  colors.  The  enemy 
may  boast  of  the  conquest  of  Washington;  the  Londoners  may  express 
their  idle  joy  by  noise,  bon  fires,  and  illuminations,  but  our  country 
is,  nor  will  not  be  be  conquered.  National  indignation  is  just  kindling. 
The  physical  strength  of  the  country  Is  not  yet  called  forth.  Our 
greatest  difficulty  is  to  organize  our  abundant  resources,  suited  to 
a  war  establishment;  but  a  continuance  of  the  war  will  teach  this  art, 
as  it  has  that  of  learning  us  to  defend  our  liberties,  and  to  vanquish 
the  chosen  troops  of  Europe.  The  enemy  will  soon  discover  one  im¬ 
portant  fact;  that  “the  Soul  of  an  empire  is  its  people,  and  where  ever 
they  are,  there  is  the  Capitol.”  As  long  as  an  army  exists  (and  it  will 
exist  as  long  as  an  American  is  alive  to  defend  his  country) ;  that  “the 
loss  of  a  Capitol  is  not  the  loss  of  National  Independence.” 

You  will  see  by  the  papers  the  official  account  of  the  taking  of  Pensa¬ 
cola,  and  that  after  driving  the  British  out,  the  place  was  left  In  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Spaniards,  who  appeared  angry  with  the  British  for 
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blowing  up  their  fortifications,  which  became  expedient  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  their  shipping  in  the  harbor.  How  the  enigmatical  conduct 
so  long  practiced  between  our  Government  and  the  Dons  will  terminate 
is  difficult  to  foresee;  they  have  acted  with  much  duplicity  towards 
us.  and  our  intentions  towards  them  have  been  wrapped  in  mystery; 
which  places  but  little  to  our  credit,  whatever  it  may  ultimately  do 
to  our  interest. 

It  appears  that  general  McIntosh  has  ordered  the  building  of  boats 
on  the  Chattahoochee  for  the  purpose  of  descending  that  river  against 
the  Seminole  Indians  before  he  marches  to  Mobile.  I  am  in  hopes  that 
measure  will  preserve  tranquility  on  our  frontiers. 

I  went  to  Savannah  yesterday  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Captain 
Hazzard,  who  was  to  have  reached  that  place  on  his  way  to  the  South¬ 
ward,  but  he  had  not  arrived. 

The  great  concourse  of  waggons  from  Savannah  to  St.  Marys  have 
rendered  the  roads  very  difficult.  Ogeechee  Causeway  is  nearly  im¬ 
passable. 

There  have  been  several  riots  in  Savannah  between  the  lower  class 
and  the  Military  of  the  regular  army.  They  have  generally  originated 
in  bad  company,  where  they,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  party 
of  the  opponents  vanquished,  and  in  some  instances  those  not  con¬ 
cerned  have  been  maltreated.  A  settled  enmity  seems  to  exist  between 
the  parties  which  will  end  in  the  death  of  some  if  it  is  not  checked, 
which  will  be  difficult  to  accomplish.  1  have  succeeded  in  getting  the 
militia  within  proper  bounds,  who  consequently  are  not  included. 

John  Floyd  to  Mary  H.  Floyd,  St.  Marys,  Ga. 

Camp  Covington.  December  28th,  1814. 

1  have  just  received.  My  Dear  Mary,  your  affectionate  letter  of  the 
23rd  Inst,  by  which  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  you  are  all  getting  re¬ 
stored  to  your  wonted  health.  You  have  accounted  very  properly  for 
not  hearing  from  me  by  the  mail  preceding  the  last,  as  my  letters,  which 
you  have  ere  this  received,  will  more  fully  explain.  1  was  aware  that 
Captain  Hazzard  would  have  a  tedious  journey,  and  that  he  would 
l)e  able  to  realize  the  difficulties  which  1  portrayed  to  him,  which  he. 
however,  appeared  to  regard  with  indifference.  I  wrote  to  his  father 
by  Ansell,  who  arrived  at  my  quarters  a  day  or  two  after  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  departure  without  money,  and  on  a  horse  that  appeared  death- 
struck  with  poverty.  1  have  since  received  a  letter  from  the  Major 
expressing  his  extreme  uneasiness  that  his  son  should,  under  existing 
circumstances,  have  gone  on.  as  he  had  requested  him  to  consult  me 
and  to  be  governed  entirely  by  my  advise  on  the  subject;  and  I  re¬ 
gret  that  no  account  enables  me  to  relieve  his  anxiety  on  the  occasion. 
I  presume,  however,  that  he  has  before  this  reached  his  place  of  desti¬ 
nation. 
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I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  advise  your  mother  to  do 
at  this  moment.  Should  the  Indian  alarms  not  continue  to  disturb  the 
tranquility  of  the  frontier  inhabitants,  I  think  it  would  be  more  to  our 
interest  for  you  to  remain  yet  longer  where  you  are.  The  enemy  will 
hardly,  in  small  parties,  penetrate  far  enough  into  the  country  to 
endanger  your  safety;  on  the  other  hand  should  they  attack  this  place, 
as  some  people  of  the  best  information  imagine,  then  your  situation 
in  Savannah  would  be  extremely  awkward,  as  a  scene  of  confusion 
will  precede  their  attack  by  the  flying  of  the  defenseless  part  of  the 
inhabitants  from  the  City.  As  to  the  Indians.  I  apprehend  but  little 
from  them  for  some  time  to  come  where  you  are;  as  General  Black- 
shear  has  certainly  marched  against  them,  and  should  his  expedition 
be  crowned  with  success,  nothing  need  be  apprehended  from  them  for 
some  time,  if  ever,  in  your  neighborhood.  Genl.  McIntosh  has  also 
marched  from  Fort  Hawkins,  and  Colonel  Hawkins  is  to  head  one 
thousand  friendly  Indians  who  are  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  U.  S. 
and  are  clothed  for  the  service;  they  are  to  act  in  concert  with  Genl. 
Blackshear.  It  is  reported  that  the  British  are  in  force  at  Apalachicola. 
Various  conjectures  are  afloat  as  to  their  destination.  For  my  own 
part,  I  can  see  nothing  to  justify  the  belief  that  Georgia  is  their  ob¬ 
ject  at  present. 

The  British  Commissioners  have  lowered  their  tone  very  much.  The 
object  of  difference  is  now  brought  to  very  narrow  limits,  and  from 
the  probability  of  a  rupture  with  some  of  the  continental  powers,  a 
pause  before  spring  is  not  among  the  number  of  improbable  things. 
The  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  on  our  coast  will  endeavor  to  gather  all 
the  spoil  they  can. 

Were  the  family  to  remove  to  Savannah  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  bring  the  necessary  articles  for  housekeeping;  to  purchase  would 
cost  considerable;  all  of  which  would  perhaps  be  lost  in  the  event  of 
an  attack  on  the  place. 

I  have  just  received  a  very  polite  letter  from  Governor  Klndelaw  [?] 
in  answer  to  mine  written  some  time  since.  He  informs  me  that  he 
has  ordered  the  negroes  to  be  delivered  to  the  Mayor  of  St.  Marys 
and  makes  no  other  charge  than  for  their  rations.  I  am  surprised  that 
I  have  heard  nothing  from  Major  Clark  on  the  subject.  I  think  some 
inquiry  has  been  made  concerning  them.  On  their  delivery  have  the 
express  promptly  paid. 

1  am  glad  to  see  that  the  brevet  rank  of  major  has  been  conferred 
on  Captain  Setter. 

The  Commodore  and  the  fleet  arrived  safe  with  ten  days  passage — 
saw  no  enemy.  The  duties  on  the  goods  which  they  brought  to  Savannah 
amounted  to  $100,000  dollars. 

I  have  seen  many  old  acquaintances,  among  them.  George  Cheney 
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and  Janies  West.  They  both  desire  to  be  remembered  very  kindly  to 
the  family.  The  latter  is  on  his  way  with  cotton  for  the  Amelia  market. 
I  have  at  length  regained  my  usual  health.  Hamilton  is  also  much 

better.  My  affectionate  love  to  all  and  believe  me  to  be  very  truly, 

Your  affectionate  Father, 

John  Floyd  to  Colonel  Everard  Hamilton,  Darien,  Ga. 

Fairfield,  November  22nd,  1821. 

Dear  Colonel;  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
esteemed  favor  of  the  17st  Inst,  by  Doctor  Delarocheaulion — who  very 
unexpectedly  beat  upon  our  quarters  on  Sunday  last.  My  fears  are  real¬ 
ized,  and  hopes  blasted  as  regards  the  Governor's  election.  I  shall  not  be- 
surprised  if  Georgia  in  a  few  years  becomes  as  depraved,  viscious, 

and  Torryfied  as  any  state  in  the  union.  We  shall  next  have  every 

conspicuous  appointment  filled  with  Federalists. 

On  an  examination  of  my  affairs  I  find  the  three  bales  of  cotton 
sold  by  McNish  was  of  the  crop  of  1819.  Why  he  had  not  earlier  ren¬ 
dered  me  an  account  of  this  sale  I  know  not.  They  have  no  connection 
with  the  twelve  bales,  and  was  the  last  of  the  crop,  more  than  enough 
for  two  heavy  bales,  and  were  made  into  three,  which  accounts  for 
their  weights.  Major  Clark  has  triumphed  over  the  machinations  of 
Henry,  and  has  received  his  reappointment  from  headquarters.  We 
have  had  some  good  hunting.  John  has  done  wonders.  I  refer  you  to 
the  Doctor  for  particulars  who  we  had  out  all  day  yesterday.  The 
whole  of  poor  Fitch’s  family  have  become  extinct,  not  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  of  it  has  survived  the  dreadful  calamity  at  Augustine. 

I  feel  extremely  solicitous  for  the  arrival  of  the  ensuing  mail  by 
which  I  hope  to  hear  of  my  dear  Mary’s  safe  recovery,  and  that  I  may 
have  the  happiness  of  congratulating  you  and  her  on  my  arrival  at 
Darien.  It  was  not  until  late  that  I  heard  Doctor’s  determination  to 
start  early  in  the  morning,  hence  this  hurried  letter.  Present  me 
affectionately  to  my  dear  Mary,  kiss  Charles  for  me,  accept  my  esteem, 
and  believe  me  to  be  very  truly  yours.  Sincerely, 

John  F.  Floyd,  Jr.  to  Colonel  Everard  Hamilton,  Darien,  Ga. 

April  6th,  1822. 

Dear  Colonel:  I  received  your  letter  by  last  mall  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  presented  affords  me  pleasure  in  replying  to  it.  Your 
account  of  the  holy  war  was  amazing.  The  example  of  dissention  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  St.  Maryans  appears  to  have  been  very  readily  followed. 
The  arrival  of  Mr.  Pratt,  he  having  been  thro’  the  campaign,  will  be 
a  formidable  general  against  the  shop  keepers.  They  will,  I  presume, 
be  under  the  necessity  of  recruiting  Bell,  the  former  opponnt  of  Pratt. 

I  have  been  keeping  bachelor’s  hall  ever  since  the  weddings,  and 
with  truth  inform  you  that  I’ve  not  spent  a  lonesome  hour — in  truth. 
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my  spiritA  are  better  than  when  at  the  Hermitage.  For  whenever  I  visit 
Fairfield,  a  place  once  gay  by  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
appearing  now  almost  deserted,  brings  to  mind  melancholly  ideas,  for 
which  there  is  no  cause  at  the  former  place.  I  have  not  hunted  since 
my  father’s  sickness,  but  he  speaks  of  sallying  forth  against  some  old 
bucks  who  have  been  very  impudent  of  late. 

It  is  nearly  time  for  Capt.  G.  to  depart.  Love  to  all.  Your  friend, 

[P.  S.]  I  have  just  this  moment  reed,  the  present  you  sent  me,  for 
which  accept  my  sincere  thanks.  I  admire  it  very  much,  and  shall  al¬ 
ways  value  it  on  your  account. 

John  Floyd  to  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hamilton,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Belle  View, 

January  13th.  1832. 

My  dear  Mary:  I  wrote  Colonel  Hamilton  by  the  last  mail  giving 
him  a  history  of  recent  occurrences,  since  which  nothing  worthy  of 
notice  has  transpired.  Susan  is  now  here  while  their  household  effects 
are  journeying  to  Woodville,  w’here  they  will  be  established  in  a  few 
days.  Williams.  Edward,  and  Charles  Hopkins  and  Hudson,  left  here 
on  Tuesday,  on  their  way  back  to  Darien,  or  rather  McIntosh  County. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  are  all  implicated  in  the  affair  at 
Darien  on  the  3rd  Inst.  Dexter  was  so  much  alarmed  on  his  return  he 
did  not  stop  at  St.  Marys,  but  went  to  Amelia  and  inclosed  the  warrant 
to  the  sheriff  of  this  county  by  mail.  It  still  remains  in  the  post  office, 
the  sheriff  not  considering  it  his  duty  to  receive  it  in  such  manner. 
Thomas  H.  Miller  has  been  elected  the  successor  of  Kean  as  high 
sheriff.  He  has  not  yet  qualified.  Public  opinion  here  is  indignant  at 
the  secret  manner  in  which  Lumpkin  has  encouraged  the  villainous 
conduct  of  Taylor.  There  is  but  one  opinion  entertained  of  him  in 
Florida  and  Georgia,  except  in  the  esteem  of  Toney,  and  his  private 
Secretary,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  Governor  in  act,  and  supposed 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  business.  In  truth  we  ought  not  to  wonder 
at  kindred  feeling  when  it  is  believed  that  Taylor’s  infamy  is  not 
more  notorious  than  their  respect  for  the  exercise  of  impartial  justice. 

The  recent  occurrences  to  the  south  seems  to  have  completely  robbed 
sheriffs  of  their  influence  over  the  posse  in  McIntosh.  The  sheriff 
called  upon  them  in  vain;  not  a  man  obeyed,  altho  it  was  one  of  those 
contingencies  that  authorized  him  to  demand  their  assistance.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  the  sheriff  will  report  to  the  Executive,  from  which 
source  the  writs  originated,  that  resistance  has  been  made  to  the 
Lair,  and  that  his  Puritanical  Excellency,  will  cogitate  a  proclamation 
(under  the  rays  of  a  dark  lantern)  of  outlawing  and  offer  a  reward 
of  the  people’s  money  in  support  of  vice,  because  he  is  at  variance 
with  political  honesty.  Notwithstanding  his  plagarism  in  his  inaugural 
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address;  "That  he  had  no  prejudices  to  gratify  nor  animosities  to 
avenge,”  I  expect  next  to  hear  that  his  most  Christian  majesty,  and 
John  of  Gant  will  give  a  new  exhibition  of  their  swordsmanship,  speed, 
and  want  of  breath,  in  their  flight  thro  the  country;  crying  to  arms, 
to  arms,  that  treason  was  on  its  march.  Poor  devils,  if  their  heads 
were  cut  off  they  would  not  bleed  a  drop.  I  have  always  observed  that 
those  who  pretend  to  be  the  most  sanctified  are  most  in  dread  of  the 
King  of  terrors.  Major  Clark  seems  to  have  assumed  a  new  character 
of  late,  or  that  his  real  one  has  just  developed  itself.  He  is  a  complete 
apostate  to  the  politics  he  formerly  professed,  and  is  not  only  ram¬ 
bunctious  but  pugnacious.  The  congregation  of  the  church  are  more 
furiously  than  ever  by  the  ears.  He  Clark,  and  Mr.  McIntosh  are  at 
open  variance,  and  armed  against  each  other.  Both  talk  about  the 
field  of  honor,  and  I  expect  it  will  be  talked  of  as  long  as  the  Indian 
hallowed.  The  intendant  has  also  fallen  out  with  Smoked  Hog  and 
threatened  to  cane  his  Peach  Orchard  Highness.  He  has  also  had  the 
address  to  force  Duglass  Gibson  into  the  ranks  of  his  enemies.  .  .  . 

There  are  several  matches  made  up  in  St.  Marys  and  its  vicinity. 
James  Holzendorf  to  be  married  on  Monday  next  to  Miss  Delworth 
of  the  Berry  Concern.  O’Neal,  the  widower  of  Miss  Baird  that  was, 
will  soon  take  the  fat  Miss  Gunby  to  himself.  Young  John  Dufour,  and 
Miss  Shrarman,  have  settled  the  preliminaties  for  a  co-partnership  for 
life.  Edward  Hopkins,  it  is  said,  will  in  March  next  relieve  Miss  Evelina 
Dufour  of  the  horrors  of  Blessed  Singleness,  Miss  Smilie  expressed 
her  astonishment  that  Miss  Dufour  would  permit  such  a  fellow  to 
enter  the  bouse,  from  which  she  herself  has  been  excluded.  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  that  Billey  Kolly,  the  hater  of  snakes,  was  married  the 
other  day  to  a  Miss  McDorman,  an  old  maid  of  about  50.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  last  chance  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  long  sought  secret! 

You  have  perhaps  heard  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Hall  of  Darien 
and  her  child.  There  is  a  species  of  influenza  very  prevalent  which  has 
been  very  fatal  in  the  northern  states.  I  have  been  extremely  unwell 
with  it  for  a  week  past,  and  nearly  as  bad  off  as  when  in  Milledge- 
ville,  and  in  bad  trim  for  writing,  as  you  will  perceive. 

A  week  ago  the  Reverend  McPratt  had  his  cotton  house,  cotton  barn, 
and  gin  house  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  horse,  gin.  etc.  together 
with  thirty-two  bales  of  cotton. 

I  cannot  see  what  could  justify  the  Governor  in  ordering  the  arrest 
and  surrender  of  Hopkins  to  a  foreign  tribunal,  when  if  he  had  him¬ 
self  taken  the  negroes  it  w'ouid  have  been  no  felony,  in  as  much  as 
the  claim  of  them  was  in  the  bank  as  the  sale  of  them  the  other  day 
under  the  bank  judgment  clearly  proves.  Why  did  not  his  Excellency, 
in  the  plentitude  of  his  power  and  readiness  to  shed  the  light  of  his 
countenance  in  favor  of  a  swindling  scoundrel  who  had  arrogated  to 
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himself  the  possession,  with  a  view  not  only  to  swindle  Hopkins,  but 
to  defraud  the  bank  of  their  just  claim.  Why  did  he  not  order  their 
delivery  to  Taylor?  Surely,  if  the  negroes  had  been  Taylor’s  property, 
the  bank  could  not  have  sold  them  under  the  nose  of  Taylor’s  agent? 
If  the  property  was  not  in  Taylors’  what  offence  has  Hopkins  com¬ 
mitted  Toney,  Toney,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  thou  art  not  yet  the  King 
of  America,  nor  will  you  always  be  receiving  $25,000  of  the  people’s 
money. 

I  am  sure,  my  dear  Mary,  you  must  be  anxious  to  see  the  end  of  this 
long-winded  epistle.  I  must  therefore  conclude  with  Joint  affection  of 
all  here,  to  you.  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  children,  severally  and  indi¬ 
vidually,  wishing  you  the  compliments  of  the  season,  and  every  bless¬ 
ing  you  desire,  and  believe  me  as  always.  Your  affectionate  Father. 

P.  S.  Make  my  respects  to  Doctor  Boykin  and  other  inquiring  friends. 
When  in  Milledgeville  some  person  inquired  of  me  whether  I  know 
anything  of  John  Jones,  an  orphan  at  the  time  of  giving  in  for  the 
lottery.  His  name  was  entered  in  Camden  County  and  drew  a  prize. 
Pray  ask  Colonel  Hamilton  to  enquire  at  the  S.  General’s  office,  the 
County  District  No.  1  and  probable  value  of  it.  I  saw  the  man  himself 
the  other  day  from  Thomas. 

John  Floyd  to  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hamilton.  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Jeffersonton.i  Ga., 
February  1st,  1833 

My  dkak  Maky:  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  Colonel  Hamilton’s 
letter  of  the  20th  ult.,  by  which  1  am  happy  to  learn  that  you  are  all 
well.  We  went  to  St.  Marys  on  the  22nd.  where  we  spent  a  week, 
agreeably.  On  our  return  we  passed  an  hour  or  two  at  Dungeness,  to 
afford  Anne  an  opportunity  to  see  the  low  country  style  of  hedging — 
and  gardening —  and  the  rural  and  picturesque  scenery,  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Castle  Miller.  We  returned  here  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  and  found  a  son  of  Nathaniel  Greene  of  Rhode  Island,  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  his  father,  with  a  special  request  that  he 
would  call  here.  He  is  a  pleasant  and  married  man;  he  left  here  yes¬ 
terday  much  pleased  with  his  visit,  and  reception,  and  more  especially 
with  chase,  danger  and  conquest  by  himself  and  Richard  over  a  furious 
wild  bull.  I  expect  all  Rhode  Island  will  hear  of  it.  not  excepting 
Burgess  .  .  .  and  Dutee,  G.  Pierce,  their  Representatives  in  Congress 
so  hostile  to  Southern  rights.  The  missionaries  are  out.  I  wish  they 
had  been  hanged  under  Gilmer’s  administration,  for  which  popular 
opinion  would  not  have  treated  him  worse  than  it  has  done  by  turning 
him  out  of  the  Gubernatorial  chair.  I  have  long  since  known  the  under¬ 
standing  that  existed  between  the  powers  that  be;  and  that  these 

1.  Sometimeii  ppelleet  simply  Jefferson,  the  county  seat  of  Camden  County. 
Now  a  dead  town. 
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fanatics  would  be  enlarged,  to  which  I  have  no  objectiona,  in  as  much 
as  they  can  do  us  no  further  harm. 

King  [ — ?]  is  beginning  to  learn  how  to  steer  clear  of  the  quick  sands 
of  indifference,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  a  bright  lookout  he  will  cratrl 
out  of  the  little  end  of  the  horn  of  fame,  his  past  victories,  (for  which 
I  give  him  credit),  and  his  Northern-Eastern  and  Western  friends  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  interruption  of  company  prevents  me  from  troubling  you  with 
particulars! 

More  anon.  We  are  strong  through  Mercy  and  hope  this  will  find 
you  all  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  inestimable  blessing  of  health. 
W'ith  the  offer  of  love  to  you  all,  and  kind  remembrances  to  enquiring 
friends,  not  forgetting  Miss  C.,  I  am  as  always  yours  truly. 

John  Floyd  to  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hamilton 

Belle  Vue,  November  20th,  1835. 

My  dk.\k  Mary:  I  have  generally  deferred  writing  to  you  until  the 
last  of  the  week,  in  order  to  communicate  the  latest  domestic  occur¬ 
rence,  but  I  have  often  been  interrupted,  even  after  1  commnced  writ¬ 
ing.  hence  my  letters  are  not  as  frequent  as  intended. 

I  read  your  letter  to  your  Mother  of  the  25th  Ult.  from  which  I  am 
glad  to  learn,  that  Charles’  wonted  health  was  returning,  and  sincerely 
hope  that  ere  this  Marmaduke’s  has  been  restored,  and  also  that  all 
the  rest  of  your  family  and  friends  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  in¬ 
estimable  blessing. 

We  have  had  112  or  fourteen  cases  of  measles,  and  about  a  dozen 
more  subjects,  but  one  death  as  yet,  tho’  some  have  come  very  nigh 
making  peace  with  this  world. 

Richard’s  Melinda  has  been  at  the  verge  of  the  grave  from  a  severe 
illness,  followed  by  the  measles.  His  other  daughter,  Anna  Maria,  and 
Catharine,  are.  I  trust,  out  of  danger  from  the  onset,  and  rellcks  of 
that  insidious  disease.  Henry  is  the  only  one  of  our  w’hite  family  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  it  that  has  not  taken  it.  The  intense  cold  of  the  last  winter 
destroyed  so  much  more  of  vegetable  matter,  not  supposed  susceptible 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  icy  God,  that  the  decomposition  produced  by 
heat  and  moisture,  under  a  vertical  sun,  no  doubt  sowed  the  seeds  of 
fever  in  our  atmosphere,  aided  by  a  wide  spread  contagion  (measles), 
which  have  produced  fevers  incident  to  this  latitude,  more  general, 
more  obstinate  in  their  character,  and  more  fatal  than  I  have  known 
since  my  residence  here  (yellow  fever  excepted),  which  did  extend 
its  ravages  in  the  country  generally. 

I  wrote  to  Colonel  Hamilton  by  the  last  week’s  mail.  I  hope  that 
I  have  not  offended  him  by  my  frank  replies  to  his  admonitions.  I 
take  it  kind  in  him  to  have  my  Salvation  so  much  at  heart;  but  you 
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know  my  Dear,  that  after  mature  age,  and  religious  opinions  are 
formed  they  are  less  liable  to  apostacy  than  those  of  politicks.  No 
man  deserved  Heaven  that  will  not  secure  the  approbation  of  his  own 
conscience.  I  condemn  no  one  for  their  religious  belief.  I  beg  you  to 
remember  that  I  am  no  enemy  to  what  I  consider  true  religion.  It  is 
all  important  and  indispensable  for  the  Government  and  happiness 
of  the  human  family;  without  which  we  should  not  be  better  than 
heathens;  barbarians,  and  savages.  Do  away  with  the  belief  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to  civil  and  re¬ 
fined  society,  and  the  security  to  life,  and  property. 

But  I  abhor  the  assumption  of  the  sacerdotal  cloak  assumed  by  bad 
men;  not  the  vicegerent  of  heaven  to  bring  misery,  and  bloodshed  un¬ 
der  the  cloak  of  religion,  under  which  plea  oceans  of  blood  have  been 
shed,  and  more  intended.  They  are  engines  in  the  hands  of  designing 
men,  for  the  accomplishment  of  political  purposes — the  history  of  the 
world  will  prove  it. 

Much  excitement  has  been  produced  on  the  abolition  question,  and 
not  without  apprehension  of  danger.  Concocted  in  Europe,  cherished 
at  the  North,  and  countenanced  amongst  some  of  our  own  people. 

Vigilence,  and  not  faith  alone  can  avert  a  cut-throat  undertaking 
sanctioned  and  encouraged  under  the  cloak  of  Religion.  No  signs  of 
refractory  conduct  has  exhibited  itself,  on  the  Seaboard,  but  that  the 
mania  exists  I  cannot  doubt.  Liberty,  the  name  of  which  possesses 
a  charm,  whether  provoked  by  oppression  or  an  abstract  principles, 
listens  not  to  reason  when  inflamed  by  design. 

You  may  imagine  that  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  contents  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments? — had  I  not  read  I  might  have  believed  any  or 
everything.  But  my  Child.  I  will  refer  you  to  the  first  Book  of  Genesis 
to  the  end  of  Revelations,  and  tell  me  if  you  can.  that  slavery  was  not 
tolerated  from  the  earliest  ages  that  we  know  of  in  the  world. 

The  Jews  were  permitted  to  enslave  their  own  children.  The  slave 
is  mentioned  as  the  absolute  property  of  the  master  (he  is  his  money). 
See  Exodus,  Nehemiah. 

The  venerable  patriarchs  were  slave  holders.  Abraham,  the  founder 
of  the  Jewish  laws  and  the  beloved  servant  of  God.  led  to  the  field 
of  battle  300  men,  slaves  born  in  his  own  household. 

That  under  the  Jewish  theocracy  men  were  born  slaves,  that  under 
the  same  men  were  bought  and  sold  as  slaves  (not  Ethiopeans).  Cap¬ 
tives  in  war  were  reduced  to  slavery.  Thelves  were  authorised  to  be 
sold  who  could  not  pay  their  fines.  Individuals  sold  themselves  thro 
poverty.  Creditors  sold  their  insolvent  debtors,  together  with  their 
children  A  Ca.  .  The  Jewish  Theocracy  as  regards  slavery  was  absolute 
and  perpetual. 

Some  of  the  Romans  owned  4,000  slaves  with  their  life,  and  death. 
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in  his  own  hands  without  responsibility.  Christ  when  upon  earth  nor 
his  disicples  after  him,  never  preached  up  such  nefarious  doctrines. 
See  the  decalogue.  All  admonish  the  servant  to  be  obedient  to  his 
master.  I  could  write  you  a  book  on  this  subject  and  give  chapter  and 
verse  to  prove  it,  and  why  these  wolves  in  sheeps  clothing  talking 
about  their  love  of  God,  and  humanity,  they  are  friends  that  deserve 
what  they  will  get,  if  they  come  here,  the  elevation  that  will  translate 
them  to  the  republic,  of  dust  and  ashes. 

I  believe  that  there  are  many  pious  men  and  women  too,  such  will 
always  have  my  veneration,  but  let  not  hypocrites  come  near  me.  The 
deficulty  is  how  to  discriminate,  unless  from  a  knowledge  of  impru¬ 
dence.  If  one  of  these  straggling  itinerants  were  to  ask  the  rights  of 
hospitality,  I  would  double  lock  my  stable,  keep  my  portmanteau  and 
spoons,  even  irons,  ovens  out  of  the  way.  I  think  them  the  veriest  set 
of  tolerated  miscreants  that  ever  imposed  on  the  ignorance  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  age.  -  Tell  me  no  more  about  the  march  of  intellect. 

That  foreign  missionary  so  styled  since  he  came  here  and  turned 
parson  in  disguise,  whose  due  was  Botany  bay,  and  garrison  and  Tap- 
pan  who  would  delight  to  see  the  flow  of  the  blood  of  “innocent  women 
and  children  of  the  South"  in  order  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  amalga¬ 
mation. 

The  arrival  of  the  mail  hour,  compels  me  to  conclude,  with  regards 
from  all  here,  to  yourself,  husband  and  children,  and  believe  me  as 
always  Your  affectionate  father.  Jno.  Floyd. 

John  Floyd  to  Mrs.  Mary  //.  Hamilton.  Macon,  (}a. 

Belle  V’ue,  near  Jefferston. 

September  2nd.  1836. 

My  dkak  M.\ry:  I  have  for  a  long  time  intended  myself  this  pleasure, 
but  some  unexpected  interruptions  suspended  my  good  intentions,  and 
now,  you  must  excuse  a  short  and  hurried  letter.  Especially  when  I 
have  nothing  of  more  interest  to  communicate  than  the  health  of  your 
friends  here.  Hopkins’  family  have  recovered  their  wonted  health. 
From  the  last  accounts  both  the  Doctor  and  Sarah  were  sick.  Fevers 
are  now  common,  though  of  a  light-intermittant  type,  with  hut  few 
exceptions.  The  mother-in-law  of  Noble  Hardee,  and  her  family,  fled 
from  the  Indians  in  Florida  and  took  quarters  at  his  domicile.  His 
wife’s  sister,  a  girl  of  15  or  16  was  seized  with  fever,  and  died  in  a 
few  days.  The  rest  of  their  family  are  all  sick.  Richard  and  family 
are  in  ordinary  health.  Their  little  Anne  Maria  has  been  in  the  jaws 
of  death.  She  has  been  here  for  some  months,  and  is  now  as  frolick- 
some  as  a  little  kid.  Your  Mother  has  become  a  fat  woman,  and  I 
myself  weigh  more  than  1  ever  have.  I  know  enough  of  human  char¬ 
acter  to  have  fathomed  your  ideas  when  vre  last  parted.  I  shall  live 
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long  enough  to  convince  you  that  your  fears  were  unfounded,  altho 
I  highly  appreciate  the  goodness  of  your  heart.  Your  Mother  goes  to 
St.  Marys  in  a  few  days  to  bring  little  Rosalee  from  thence,  who  is  in 
bad  health  and  left  there  when  her  Mother  returned  to  the  country. 

Henry  did  not  return  to  us  until  the  24th  Ult.  He  has  had  several 
attacks  of  intermittent  fevers  since,  but  is  getting  the  better  of  them. 
Genl.  Blackshear’s  family  were  all  sick.  James  came  within  an  ace 
of  dying,  which  prevented  their  contemplated  visit  to  you.  Henry  was 
very  sick  while  in  Laurens.  We  have  had  much  rain  and  warm  weather. 
The  thermometer  ranging  from  92  to  95.  Our  crops  are  injured  by 
the  excess  of  rain.  I  hope  soon  to  hear  that  you  are  all  well.  Say  to 
Colonel  Hamilton  that  I  will  write  him  a  long  letter  ere  long. 

Much  love  to  you  all,  and  believe  as  always,  Your  affectionate 
Father, 


John  Floyd  to  Colonel  Ererard  Hamilton,  Macon.  Ga. 

Belle  View, 

May  26th,  1837. 

Dear  Colonel:  I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  Inst,  by 
which,  I  am  grieved  to  learn  the  indisposition  of  your  family.  God 
grant,  that  you,  and  our  anxiety  may  be  relieved  ere  this  reaches  you. 
We  are  impatient  to  hear  the  best  of  an  All  wise  Providence.  Pray  do 
not  keep  us  in  suspense  by  the  delay  of  intelligence.  Your  letters  have 
made  your  friends  here  unhappy  on  several  considerations.  Wc  your 
lower  country  friends  participate  with  you  in  kindred  feeling,  how' 
could  it  be  otherwise? 

I  care  nothing  about  speculations,  or  moneyed  matters.  I  was  born 
poor  and  may  possibly  die  so.  I  owe  nothing,  I  hope  I  fear  nothing, 
and  am  willing  to  resign  myself  to  that  Deity  who  forced  me  into  the 
world  for  purposes  best  known  to  Himself,  which  I  cannot  contravene. 

But  there  is  one  paragraph  of  your  letter  1  think  unkind — as  re¬ 
gards  Henry’s  letter  to  Charles.  I  gave  you  a  hint,  in  the  sincerity  of 
my  heart,  that  it  was  a  mere  jest,  and  that  no  offense  was  intended. 
I  am  sorry,  however,  to  find  myself  censored  for  an  unintended  offense. 
I  repeat  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  meant,  as  7  believe  I  before  told 
you.  to  the  contrary.  Henry  has  on  all  occasions  extolled  Charles  as 
one  of  the  best  young  men  of  his  acquaintance.  I  will  not  comment 
on  the  word  Blasphemy,  or  want  of  Christianity,  nor  will  I  dilate  on 
the  sacrilege  that  I  have  heard  uttered  from  the  pulpit.  Do  not  believe 
that  I  have  not  read  the  Bible,  and  it  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to 
my  understanding  to  say  that  I  do  not  comprehend  It.  Enough  on  this 
subject — with  this  concluding  remark,  that  illiberal  constructions  upon 
innocent  meanings,  are  calculated  to  check  friendly  entercourse. 

The  quarrel  in  this  neighborhood  between  the  cow  thief  has  been 
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made  more  wide.  Cowardice  and  iies  are  their  shieids.  They  have 
proved  themselves  recreant.  Ben,  the  best  of  the  name,  has  been  beaten 
by  the  second  of  C.R.F.  I  will  not,  however,  go  into  detail.  The  whole 
proceedings  will  be  soon  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  send  you  a  copy. 

Much  love  to  Mary,  and  your  Children,  hoping  soon  to  hear,  that  you 
are  all  as  well  as  this  leaves  us.  Say  to  Belle  that  I  will  write  to  her 
soon.  Accept  for  yourself  my  unaltered  regards,  and  believe  me  as  al¬ 
ways,  Yours  truly, 

John  Floyd,  to  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hamilton,  Macon,  Bibb  County,  Oa. 

Belle  Vue,  September  8th,  1837. 

Mt  deab  Mary:  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  long  expected  letter  of  the  5th  Ult,  which  came  to  hand  nearly 
a  month  after  date.  I  am  much  gratified  by  the  information  it  conveys. 

I  was  concerned  about  your  long  silence,  (fearing  from  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  your  ready  attentions  to  the  duties  of  friendship,  that  some 
unpleasant  cause  had  interrupted  a  correspondence  to  me,  always  wel¬ 
come. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  your  ill  health  produced  by  fatigue  and 
anxiety  for  the  indisposition  of  some  of  your  children,  and  particularly 
Charles,  has  caused  a  suspension  of  our  epistolary  entercourse.  I  am 
however  gratified  in  the  belief  that  the  causes  being  removed  the  usual 
regularity  of  social  intercourse  will  be  restored;  mkaing  allowances 
on  my  part,  for  bad  glasses  and  worse  eyes. 

I  believe  that  I  recommended  a  sea  voyage,  and  a  change  of  scenery 
for  the  restoration  of  Charles  health.  I  am  glad  that  the  experiment 
has  been  salutary.  .  .  . 

On  the  first  and  second  of  August  we  had  a  severe  north  easter;  on 
the  Friday  before  Richard  had  gone  in  my  Isabella  boat  to  St.  Marys 
for  his  family  who  had  been  there  some  eight  or  ten  days.  The  weather 
was  good  which  continued  until  Monday.  On  Tuesday,  he  attempted 
to  return,  but  the  wind  suddenly  sprang  up  for  North  east,  and  after 
continuing  against  wind  and  weather  to  Point  Petre,  he  was  obliged 
to  rush  back  to  St.  Marys.  In  the  evening  at  supper  where  there  were 
ten  ladies  and  as  many  gentlemen  boarders,  Capt.  Day  said  that  Doctor 
Church’s  brother  (the  old  Doctor  present)  could  buy  half  of  St.  Marys, 
having  so  many  ships  at  sea.  Sam’l  inadvertently  said  that  he  must 
have  a  navy.  Day  indignantly  said  that  it  was  no  navy  and  that  he, 
Samuel,  was  in  the  habit  of  exageration,  and  Sam’l  considered  this 
remark  an  insult,  went  into  the  piazzo,  sent  for  Capt.  Day,  and  de¬ 
manded  to  know  whether  he  meant  to  insult  him?  Day  placing  himself 
in  a  hostile  attitude,  placing  his  arm  a  kimbo  and  raising  himself  on 
his  toes;  with  a  scornful  curl  of  his  mouth,  said  that  he  was  account- 
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able,  or  responsible,  for  anything  that  he  said  or  might  do.  The  reply 
was  a  blow.  A  scuffle  ensued,  and  a  roll  and  tumble  thro  the  piazzo 
until  they  went  down  the  steps  Into  the  streets  which  separated  them 
for  the  moment.  Day  was  never  in  the  navy.  Richard  was  present  but 
permitted  no  interference.  Day  strutted  into  the  parlor.  In  the  presence 
of  all  the  boarders,  and  sent  for  Sam’l  who  supposed  he  wished  to  ex¬ 
plain.  As  soon  as  Sam'l  came  within  reach  Day,  in  a  ferocious  manner, 
collared  him,  but  the  strap  of  his  cravat  being  frail,  it  gave  way  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  Sam’l  gave  him  a  blow  that  cap¬ 
sized  and  broke  the  table  and  everything  on  it  to  the  tune  of  about 
130  dollars.  The  room  was  for  a  short  time  in  darkness,  the  ladies 
screamed,  by  which  the  confusion  was  increased.  The  room  was  soon 
re-lighted  when  a  regular  set-to-took  place.  The  result  of  which  was 
that  Day  got  a  tremendous  beating.  He  was  too  brave  to  give  in,  and 
continued  until  he  was  unable  to  resist. 

Your  Brother  Sam’l  is  a  smail  man,  but  strong  and  active,  a  good 
pugilist,  and  of  interminable  courage,  not  more  than  half  the  weight  of 
Captain  Day, 

Day  could  never  evade  a  blow,  not  attempt  one  that  was  not  parried, 
consequently  he  was  covered  with  biood  when  Sam’l  received  no  other 
injury  but  a  cut  on  the  knuckle  of  the  second  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  by  the  dislodsement  of  four  of  his  adversary’s  teeth. 

In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Day  ran  screaming  murder  through  the  streets, 
kicking  up  the  sand  19  inches  in  the  rear;  calling  for  Grenl.  Clinch, 
saying  that  the  Floyds  were  murdering  her  husband.  Clinch  said 
“Madam  if  the  Floyds  are  concerned  they  will  not  act  dishonorably.” 

I  went  to  St.  Marys  some  days  thereafter.  Sam’l  went  with  me.  We 
were  at  the  supper  table,  Sam’l  within  a  few  feet  of  Capt.  Day.  I  did 
not  recognize  him.  being  engaged  in  conversation  with  others.  Soon 
came  Mrs.  Day’s  servant  with  love  and  compliments.  I  returned  the 
civility.  Presently  came  one  of  my  servants  with  gin  toddy  [ — ?] 
toddy  made  by  her  own  bands,  saying  that  Capt.  Day  thought  that 
I  would  speak  to  him  he  would  make  the  advance.  I  said.  Yes.  I  had 
no  quarrel  with  him.  The  next  morning  Day  came  down  to  breakfast. 
Spoke  to  me.  I  received  him  as  usual.  Soon  after  Mrs.  Day  made  her 
appearance,  ran  to  me  In  the  presence  of  the  boarders,  embraced  and 
kissed  me  like  a  long  absent  child.  What  think  you  of  such  duplicity? 

The  w’ant  of  time  will  not  allow  me  to  say  more,  I  hope  that  your 
your  mother,  has  told  you  the  rest.  Your  mother  is  much  larger  and 
more  fat  than  you  have  ever  seen  her. 

Love  to  all.  I  will  write  to  the  Colonel  ere  long.  Believe  me  as 
always.  Your  affectionate  Father. 
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John  Floyd  to  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hamilton,  Macon,  Ga. 

Belle  Vue,  November  30th,  1837, 

My  deak  Mary:  I  will  write  you  a  short  letter  to  inform  you  of  the 
condition  of  the  health  of  your  friends  in  the  neighborhood. 

You  have  been  informed  of  the  departure  of  your  Brother  Richard 
in  quest  of  health.  His  brother  Sami,  accompanied  him.  He  set  out  with 
the  intention  of  going  to  the  West  Indies.  On  his  arrival  at  Charleston 
he  was  advised  to  change  his  route  for  the  Sweet  Springs  or  Virginia, 
and  again  for  the  west,  but  the  unstable  state  of  the  currency  an¬ 
chored  him  every  where.  By  his  last  letters  his  health  has  been  much 
improven.  His  return  here  is  expected  today.  Henry,  and  your  brother 
Charles  have  had  severe  attacks  of  fever.  They  are  both  better.  Henry 
is  now  on  Jekyl,  and  looked  for  every  day.  Julia  Floyd  is  in  St.  Marys. 
She  has  added  to  your  original  name  a  fine  black  eyed  boy,  the  day 
after  Mrs.  Judson’s  death!  On  Sunday  last  an  express  arrived  here 
informing  of  Mrs.  Floyd’s  extreme  illness.  Doctor  Delaroche  was  im¬ 
mediately  sent  for.  The  messenger  (Mr.  Rossignote)  who  volunteered 
his  service,  rode  all  night.  Your  Mother  went  to  St.  Marys  on  Tuesday. 
Doctor  Delaroche  arrived  at  St.  Marys  on  "Wednesday.  Julia’s  recovery 
is  doubtful  from  application  of  drastic  mediums. 

Doctor  Delaroche  left  here  today.  He  and  his  family  are  w’ell.  He 
says  that  Mrs.  F.  may  recover  by  extreme  good  management,  but  that 
the  least  error  will  consign  her  to  the  tomb. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Sadler  has  kindly  taken  charge  of  the  infant  whose 
mother  could  not  administer  to  its  comforts.  You  may  have  heard  of 
the  death  of  Doctor  Frances  Miller  (so  called)  of  Glynn.  There  have 
been  several  deaths  in  St.  Marys. 

Major  B.  Hopkins  and  his  whole  family,  black  and  white,  have  been 
much  indisposed.  Doctor  D.  will  stop  there  today. 

Your  mother  on  her  return  passed  a  night  with  Mrs.  McIntosh,  whom 
she  left  W’ell. 

Your  mother  is  more  fat  than  you  have  ever  seen  her;  who  together 
with  myself  and  our  Catherine  are  well:  as  I  hope  this  will  find  you 
and  every  member  of  your  family  to  whom  present  my  affectionate 
regards. 

Say  to  (Colonel  Hamilton  that  I  w’ill  shortly  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  his  last  favor.  Adieu.  My  Dear  Mary,  until  you  hear  from  me  again. 
Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  and  believe  me  to  be  as  always. 
Your  affectionate  Father, 

P.  S.  Kiss  your  children  for  me.  and  tell  them  not  to  forget  me. 

John  Floyd  to  Colonel  Ererard  Hamilton 

Belle  Vue, 

May  18th.  1838. 

Dear  Coi.oxfi.:  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
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your  friendly  and  acceptable  favor  of  the  22nd  Ult..  by  which  1  waa 
gratified  to  learn  that  you  were  all  well  except  John,  for  whom  1  feel 
much  concern.  1  cannot  account  for  the  silence  that  has  kept  me  so 
long  ignorant  of  his  affliction.  By  what  means  was  he  poisoned?  It 
must  have  been  external,  and  if  from  the  cow  itch,  I  never  before  knew 
that  its  effects  were  periodical. 

You  have  better  send  him  to  us.  A  change  of  climate,  aided  by  the 
efforts  of  nature  and  a  growing  constitution,  may  restore  him.  Tell 
him  not  to  be  discouraged,  but  come  to  his  friends  that  will  do  every 
thing  they  can  for  him.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  anticipations,  that 
your  son  Charles  would  be  a  business  man,  so  well  conformed.  Ask 
him  why  he  does  not  write  to  me.  .  .  . 

Inform  him  that  I  never  will  enterfere  with  his  opinions  as  to  the 
nearest  roads  to  Heaven,  he  has  as  much  right  to  his  belief  as  I  have, 
which  ought  not  estrange  our  affections. 

By  the  bye.  there  came  here  a  Catholic  priest  to  whom  I  was  intro¬ 
duced,  Father  O’Neal!  This  common  place  civlltles  was  barely  ex¬ 
changed  before  he  accosted  me  on  the  subject  of  religion,  which,  by 
the  bye,  I  thought  rude,  and  relieved  me  from  that  courtesy  that  I 
ought  deferentially  [to]  have  shown  to  his  opinions.  I  asked  first 
if  he  had  ever  read  the  Bible?  He  said  “Yes.”  He  knew  it  by  heart, 
chapter  and  verse.  “Then  Sir,  I  presume  you  understand  it?”  “Yes.” 
“Do  you  believe  in  it  historically  or  morally?”  He  said  in  ‘Both.” 
“Do  you  believe  in  the  immortality  of  Soul?”  “Yes.”  “From  what 
emanated  this  spirit  that  inhibits  our  earthly  tabernacles?”  “From 
Heaven?”  “Can’t  be  extinguished.”  “No.”  “Whence  comes  sin?”  No 
answer.  Question;  “When  Cain  was  driven  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
for  the  murder  of  his  brother  when  there  were  but  four  human  beings 
in  the  world,  where  did  he  go?”  “The  Land  of  Nodd.”  “Where  did  he 
get  a  wife?  For  if  you  understand  the  Bible  you  must  know  that  Eve’s 
only  (laughter  Sarah  was  born  many  years  thereafter?”  He  said  that 
God  could  make  a  wife  for  a  man  at  any  time;  and  do  you  suppose 
that  God  would  have  created  a  wife  for  Cain  as  a  reward  for  his  per¬ 
fidy?  Hum.  1  put  many  to  the  old  Irish  priest  that  he  could  not  reason¬ 
ably  answer.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  detail  of  them  and  I  only 
mention  so  much  for  your  amusement.  O’Neal,  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
and  a  scholar  by  education,  and  with  all  a  gentleman  in  manner,  when 
he  took  leave,  told  me  that  he  never  again  w'ould  trouble  me  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  I  believe  that  he  thought  that  I  had  no  Bible,  and 
if  I  had,  I  had  never  read  it.  and  if  I  had.  that  I  did  not  understand  it. 
To  his  astonishment  I  called  for  the  Bible,  referred  him  to  many  chap¬ 
ters  in  it  suited  to  my  argument,  which  he  would  not  look  at. 

Thru  the  medium  of  the  Public  Prints  you  have  been  Informed  of 
the  results  of  the  Boat  Sun  at  Savannah  between  the  Georgia  and 
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New  York  row  boats.  There  never  has  been  so  gala  a  time  in  Savannah. 
Thousands  of  people  witnessed  it  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
changed  hands.  Some  mortgaged  their  town  property  to  raise  money, 
including  their  wives  pocket  money,  to  bet  on  the  New  York  Star, 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  mechanism,  like  a  piece  of  cabinet  work,  all 
would  not  do.  She  is  now  safe  on  Camden  as  safe  as  a  bug  “in  the 
proverbial  rug.’’  The  difference  of  opinion  between  plank  and  canoe 
boats  is  for  the  present  settled.  They  may  not  be  willing  to  stay  beaten, 
but  if  she  comes  out  again  they  will  find  that  the  Lizard  is  not  our 
fastest  boat.  There  is  a  great  mania  for  boat  rowing.  Many  new  clubs 
have  been  founded.  A  race  was  to  have  taken  place  yesterday  at  Bruns¬ 
wick.  “The  Henry”  and  “Floyd"  against  any  boat  that  could  be  started 
of  any  length  or  dimension.  2  canoe  boats  against  two  oar  for  100 
dollars.  The  boat  is  not  now  owned  by  Henry,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
he  is  concerned  in  the  boat.  He  won  J200  on  the  Savannah  river. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  Henry  has  given  a  wide  berth  to  Jekyl  with 
all  its  charms.  He  has  become  steady  and  industrious,  and  considered 
the  most  efficient  manager  on  the  Canal>,  for  which  his  wages  have 
been  raised  to  1000  dollars.  Genl.  Charles  left  here  on  the  9th  to  take 
command  of  the  Georgia  troops  in  aid  of  Scott  and  other  troops  against 
the  Cherokees  if  they  show  their  teeth!  I  have  much  more  to  say  but 
neither  time  nor  space  will  allow.  We  are  all  well  who  send  much  love 
to  you  and  yours,  and  believe  me.  Yours  truly 

Richard  F.  Floyd  to  Marmaduke  Hamilton 

St.  Augustine,  April  27th,  1856. 

My  dear  Dvke:  I  returned  here  last  evening,  after  dark,  from  the 
St.  Johns  River,  and  found  your  esteemed  letter,  with  its  enclosures, 
awaiting  me  here.  The  subjects  contained  in  your  letter  interested 
me  very  much,  and  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  your  views  respecting 
Mr.  Fillmore’s  nomination,  and  Kansas  affairs,  correspond  so  identi¬ 
cally  with  my  own.  I  am  ready  at  any  moment  to  endorse  the  opinions 
which  you  express,  and  to  act  up  to  them.  But  as  regards  the  Florida 
Indians,  and  prompt  action  by  the  Genl.  Government  for  their  subju¬ 
gation,  I  entertain  great  doubt.  The  events  connected  with  the  last 
Indian  W’ar  here,  are  still  fresh  in  my  recollection,  and  I  will  re¬ 
member  that  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  “Prompt  and  decisive 
measures  by  the  Government  to  end  the  tear  at  once.”  and  were  crowded 
with  Government  intentions;  but  all  this,  instead  of  being  carried  into 
effect,  and  accomplishing  benefits,  only  lulled  the  apprehensions  of 
the  people  and  thereby  got  an  extra  number  of  them  under  the  scalp¬ 
ing  knife.  This.  I  apprehend,  is  but  a  second  series  of  the  old  work. 
The  old  war  wore  itself  out,  and  expired  by  its  own  natural  limitation; 

2.  This  was.  no  doubt,  the  Rrunswick  and  Altamaha  t'anal. 
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and  unless  very  different  measures  are  taken,  this  will  likewise.  In¬ 
stead  of  offering  a  reward  for  "live  Indians,"  the  Government  should 
have  inserted  the  stronger  clause  of  "dead  or  alive,"  and  then  three 
months  would  have  been  sufficient  to  clear  the  country.  There  are 
many  poor  wire  grass  fellows  who  own  but  one  wife,  twelve  children, 
six  acres  of  cleared  pine  land,  and  a  rifle,  racoon  skin  pouch,  and  a 
powder  horn  slung  thereto — and  a  few  charges  in  each.  Their  whole 
"crap"  seldom  does  more  than  to  give  bread  to  the  little  ones,  and 
their  rifle  to  add  an  occasional  turkey  or  haunch  of  venison;  but  these 
poor  fellows  see  but  little  money  accruing  from  their  hard  labors.  Then 
these  poor  fellows  regard  an  "Ingin"  as  occupying  the  same  scale  in 
humanity  that  a  wolf  does;  and  this  long  preamble  goes  to  prove  that 
when  such  a  golden  harvest  as  a  "five  hundred  dollar  shoot"  was  to 
he  reaped,  every  one  of  these  poor  fellows  would  devote  his  entire  time 
to  sneak  hunting,  and  then,  Indians  in  Florida  would  soon  become  an 
obsolete  thing,  and  would  rank  among  those  that  had  been.  If  this  re¬ 
ward  was  offered  I  would  shoulder  my  old  Constable  rifle  and  make 
a  crusade  myself,  and  I  really  believe  I  could  do  better  than  if  I  was 
in  the  Cabinet,  so  far  as  salary  goes.  I  presume  you  have  seen  the 
newspaper  account,  of  the  late  fights  between  the  Troops  and  the 
Indians  down  South,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  that  I  should 
detail  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  "so  good  and  so  good" — no  victory 
on  either  side. 

I  reed,  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Jno.  Drysdale  yesterday,  dated  March 
7th,  Port  Oxford,  Oregon.  He  and  bis  small  garrison  were  expecting 
hourly  to  be  attacked  by  a  band  of  about  300  well  armed  and  very 
warlike  Indians.  These  Indians  have  been  murdering  and  burning  in¬ 
discriminately  all  ’round  the  post.  Drysdale  had  been  ordered  out 
at  the  head  of  his  company  and  marched  a  great  distance  through 
dreadful  weather.  He  says  it  rained  and  stormed  almost  incessantly. 
He  was  about  going  out  upon  another  expedition  in  the  mountains. 
He  says  the  troops  are  so  few  in  number,  that  he  has  great  misgivings 
about  the  result  of  a  battle,  and  that  the  news  we  heard  of  the  defeat 
of  70  regulars  and  250  volunteers  by  the  300  Indians  was  all  true — 
only  that  there  were  70,  instead  of  300  Indians.  That  occurred  in  a 
different  section  of  the  country  from  that  in  which  Drysdale  is  sit¬ 
uated. 

I  took  my  wife  and  little  Dick  with  me  when  I  visited  the  St.  Johns 
River  the  other  day.  I  slew  some  tremendous  alligators  with  my  rifle. 
I  must  tell  you  of  one  adventure  with  an  alligator,  of  immense  size 
and  great  ferocity,  which  made  things  look  pretty  squally  at  one  time. 
I  bad  Mary  and  little  Dick  in  a  small  plank  boat,  and  two  negroes 
rowing,  and  went  cruising  down  the  river  in  the  afternoon,  carrying 
my  rifle  and  a  double  barrel  gun.  Discovered  a  large  alligator  which 
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appeared  shy  and  inclined  to  dive,  so  I  took  the  rifle  and  fired  at 
75  yards.  A  tremendous  flouncing  and  then  his  claws  spread  above 
the  surface,  showing  that  my  ball  had  travelled  true  to  the  mark.  We 
rowed  up  to  him  (nearly  a  half  mile  from  the  shore)  and,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  take  him  into  our  little  boat,  I  pulled  alongside  of  him, 
and  having  only  a  drum  line  and  hook  to  secure  him,  I  reached  over 
and  hooked  him  in  the  side  and  put  out  for  shore,  towing  him  by  the 
line,  but  had  to  do  it  cautiously,  as  he  was  very  heavy.  As  soon  as  we 
got  near  the  shore  where  the  alligator  grounded,  the  water  being  about 
knee  deep,  the  ’gator  began  to  revive,  turned  right  side  up,  saw  the 
boat,  and  came  right  for  it  with  his  horrid  jaws  wide  open  and  right 
towards  the  stern  where  Mary  and  Dick  were  sitting.  Both  the  negroes 
jumped  overboard  and  ran  towards  the  land,  the  boat  rocked  violently 
and  I  had  not  time  to  pick  up  the  double  barrel.  So  I  seized  and  oar 
and  ran  it  down  his  throat;  he  shook  it  with  the  most  furious  energy 
and  actually  bit  the  blade  off  as  easily  as  I  could  have  broken  a  reed. 
But  this  gave  the  boat  an  impetus  and  w’idened  the  distance,  giving 
me  a  chance  to  get  my  double  barrel.  I  did  so  and  at  the  distance  of 
12  feet,  discharged  14  troop  shot  into  his  bead,  carrying  the  whole 
scullcap  off,  and  quieting  him  instantly.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  two 
of  my  dogs  ran  in  from  the  shore  and  tried  to  get  into  the  boat.  Mary 
behaved  well  on  the  occasion,  and  did  not  scream  as  ladies  are  apt 
to  do  in  such  cases.  But  this  had  learned  me  that  I  shall  not  take  ladies 
and  children  again  in  a  small  boat  to  hunt  alligators. 

This  alligator  measured  thirteen  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  was 
very  stout.  I  had  him  cut  up,  and  extracted  the  oil  by  process  of  fire, 
and  I  got  1 gallons  of  clear  and  beautiful  oil — as  sweet  as  hog’s  lard. 

I  had  much  of  the  balance  barbecue  for  my  dogs  and  they  feasted  well. 

I  landed  Mary  and  Dick  at  the  point  where  the  alligator  was  van¬ 
quished.  and  walked  with  them  home,  sending  the  alligator  around  in 
the  boat  with  another  which  I  went  out  after  and  killed,  after  I  had 
put  Mary  on  shore.  I  had  ordered  a  pair  of  grapes  made  before  I  went 
to  the  River,  but  they  were  not  done,  else  I  should  have  managed  this 
alligator  much  better.  I  shall  be  all  right  the  next  time. 

I  enclose  $6.00,  my  dear  Duke,  in  payment  of  the  balance  I  am 
due  you— and  let  me  here  reiterate  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  many 
and  prompt  attentions  to  my  numerous  requests.  The  cards  reached 
me  while  I  was  at  my  place  on  the  River.  You  did  not  tell  me  whether 
you  had  distributed  any  for  me  or  put  up  any  of  them  in  steam  boats 
or  hotels.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  this.  I  have  so  many  applications  to 
do  land  business  for  others  that  I  have  had  these  cards  in  self-defense 
— or  so  as  to  give  me  a  better  right  to  compensation.  When  I  got  home 
last  night  I  found  three  letters  to  me  to  buy  land,  and  the  mail  previous 
brought  me  two  letters  on  the  same  business.  If  you  have  not  dis- 
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tributed  any,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  to  whom  I  would  do 
well  to  send  them  in  Sav’h. 

Do  give  our  united  love  to  Sister,  and  to  Zoe,  and  John,  and  receive 
it  for  yourself.  I  would  have  gone  to  hear  Ole  Bull,  if  I  had  known 
in  time.  Always,  if  you  please.  My  dear  Duke,  remember  me  to  Charles 
Hamilton  and  to  his  family,  for  there  is  no  man  on  earth  that  holds 
a  higher  place  in  my  esteem  and  affection  than  your  brother  Charles. 

There  is  much  alarm  felt  about  the  Indians  even  on  the  river  near 
where  I  live,  and  some  people  have  moved  into  town. 

Do  write  me  often  and  tell  John  that  I  will  acknowledge  his  welcome 
letter  soon.  Sincerely  and  affectionately  yours. 

General  John  Floyd’s  Will 
In  the  name  of  God,  Amen! 

I.  John  Floyd  of  Bellevue  place,  in  the  County  of  Camden  and  State 
of  Georgia,  being  of  sound  mind  and  health,  but  aware  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  life,  doth  make,  ordain  and  declare  this  instrument,  which 
is  written  with  my  own  hand  and  subscribed  by  the  same  to  be  my 
last  Will  and  Testament,  revoking  all  others,  and  the  following  in¬ 
structions  to  my  Executrix  and  Executors  or  Administrators,  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  so  explicit  and  clearly  expressed  as  to  avoid  all  forced 
constructions  or  misapprehension  of  the  equitable  intention  of  the 
distribution  of  my  property,  not  specially  otherwise  conveyed  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  previous  to  my  decease.  It  is  therefore  confidently  expected, 
and  earnestly  requested  that  my  executors  hereafter  named  (or  repre¬ 
sentatives),  will  in  good  faith  conform  to  the  following  directions, 
to-wit: 

In  primus  — .  All  my  just  debts  are  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  the  legacies  hereinafter  bequeathed  (if  any),  are  to  be  discharged 
as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Item  — .  To  my  dearly  beloved  wife,  Isabella  Maria  Floyd,  I  give 
and  bequeath  the  following  named  property  in  land  and  negroes  in 
lieu  of  dower  or  any  other  claim  upon  my  estate,  to-wit:  Bellevue 
plantation,  upon  which  I  now  reside  (bring  part  of  a  tract  of  land 
originally  granted  to  Roger  Kellsal,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  a 
partition  line  separating  Fairfield  tract  from  it,  which  dividing  line 
was  at  my  request  run  in  the  year  1830  by  William  Ashley,  Esquire, 
then  the  County  Surveyor.  The  other  boundary  of  the  Bellevue  tract 
so  designated  from  Fairfield  are  shown  by  the  plat  of  the  whole  sur¬ 
vey).  with  all  the  lands,  tenements,  tenants,  buildings.  Improvements 
and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  with  all  and  singular  my  house¬ 
hold  and  kitchen  furniture,  all  my  books,  boats  and  one-sixth  part  of 
my  stocks  of  every  description,  and  also  my  property  in  the  town  of 
St.  Mary’s,  in  the  County  and  State  aforesaid,  consisting  of  two  im- 
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proved  lots  joining  each  other,  and  known  by  the  plat  of  the  town 
by  the  number  — ,  with  all  the  buildings,  fences  and  improvements 
appertaining  thereto,  together  with  all  my  household  and  kitchen 
furniture  belonging  to  same,  and  the  following  negro  slaves  by  name, 
to-wit:  old  black  Sally,  her  sons  Jack  and  George,  Isaac  (Carpenter), 
Sylvia,  Celia,  Emmanuel,  Sally,  Neptune.  Jennet,  Abegail,  Isaac  (Jim) 
and  Jonas  (the  last  mentioned  seven  are  the  children  of  Carpenter 
Isaac  and  his  wife  Sylvia).  Flora  and  Samilla,  colored  girls,  and  the 
children  of  Rose,  deceased,  Euphemia  and  Wabby  (the  children  of 
the  above  named  Celia),  Betty  and  her  two  children.  Jack  and  Julia, 
Quash  (Driver),  his  wife  Harriet  and  their  children,  Frederick,  Cyrus. 
Quash  and  Affey.  Rosina,  a  colored  French  woman  and  mulatto,  Sally, 
house  servant  and  seamstress,  being  thirty  in  number,  together  with 
the  future  increase  of  the  females,  and  I  hereby  confirm  the  claim  of 
my  beloved  wife  to  the  woman  Venus  and  her  children  Hobbs,  Char¬ 
lotte.  March.  Fanny  and  Selina,  they  being  property  given  her  by  my 
father  in  his  life  time,  she  has  at  all  times  the  right  to  do  with  as  she 
pleases.  The  negroes  contained  in  both  gifts  are  in  number  thirty-five 
(35). 

Item  — .  The  property  hereby  bequeathed  by  me  to  my  beloved  wife 
is  for  her  own  benefit  during  her  natural  life,  during  which  time  she 
may  lease,  rent  or  hire  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  it  from  year  to  year 
as  she  may  deem  to  her  advantage,  but  no  part  of  either  lands,  tene¬ 
ments  or  negroes  derived  from  me  are  to  be  sold  during  her  lifetime, 
unless  it  be  for  debts  of  her  own  contracting,  and  in  such  case  her 
chattels  only  may  be  made  liable,  but  lands  are  in  no  wise  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  payment  of  her  debts,  as  they  are  specially  and  only  given 
for  her  benefit  during  her  lifetime,  and  immediately  after  her  demise, 
the  lands  so  loaned  reverts  to  my  estate,  and  becomes  a  part  of  It  to 
be  disposed  of  by  my  executors  or  representatives  as  shall  be  hereafter 
directed. 

Item  — .  My  beloved  wife  Is  authorized  by  this  instrument  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  her  chattels  bequeathed  to  her  by  me  by  her  will  or  deed  to 
any  of  her  children  or  grandchildren  at  her  option  and  discretion  to 
take  effect  after  her  death,  but  in  the  event  of  her  not  making  any 
formal  disposition  of  her  goods  and  chattels  during  her  lifetime,  then 
in  that  case,  all  such  property,  as  well  as  lands,  reverts  to  my  estate 
and  becomes  a  part  of  it. 

Item  — .  Nothing  given  by  my  father  in  his  lifetime  to  my  wife  or 
her  children  is  mentioned  here  other  than  to  identify  the  property  so 
given  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  among  my  heirs, 
executors  or  representatives,  who  may  not  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  facts;  Therefore,  be  it  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
my  father,  Charles  Floyd,  in  his  lifetime  gave  as  a  memento  of  his 
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affection  for  his  daughter-in-law  and  his  grandchildren  the  following 
negro  slaves,  to-wit:  To  my  wife,  Isabella  Maria  Floyd,  he  gave  a  girl 
named  Venus,  the  daughter  of  Elvira.  To  Mary  Hazzard  Floyd  (now 
the  wife  of  Everard  Hamilton),  he  gave  another  girl,  named  Venus 
(the  daughter  of  Rose).  To  my  son  Charles  Renaldo  Floyd,  he  gave 
a  boy  named  Wabby.  To  my  daughter,  Sarah  Catherine  Wigg  Floyd, 
now  Mrs.  De  La  Roche,  he  gave  a  girl  named  Jenny.  To  my  son,  John 
Fender  Floyd,  he  gave  a  boy  named  Pompey.  To  my  daughters,  Susan 
Dixon  Ludoriska  Floyd  (now  Mrs.  Benjamin  Hopkins),  he  gave  a 
colored  girl  called  Eliza,  which  said  girl  several  years  after  his,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hopkin’s,  intermarriage  with  my  daughter,  sold  me  for  a  val¬ 
uable  consideration  in  money,  as  the  Records  of  the  Superior  Courts 
of  McIntosh  County  will  show,  and  is  now  no  part  of  my  estate  nor 
subject  to  my  heirs  or  representatives  in  any  manner  whatever.  To  my 
daughter  Caroline  Eliza  Louisa  Floyd  (now  Mrs.  James  Blackshear), 
he  gave  a  colored  girl  named  Edith.  To  my  son,  Richard  Ferdinand 
Floyd,  he  gave  a  boy  named  Jim.  To  my  daughter  Melinda  Isabella 
Floyd,  (late  Mrs.  William  Hopkins),  he  gave  a  colored  girl  named 
Lucretia.  To  Samuel  Augustus  Floyd  he  gave  a  boy  named  Dandy,  and 
to  Henry  Hamilton  Floyd  he  gave  a  boy  named  Hector. 

Item  — .  All  the  property  given  by  me  to  my  children  after  their 
arrival  at  mature  age  or  previous  to  my  demise,  whether  in  money 
or  in  other  property  of  equal  value,  is  to  be  considered  and  estimated 
as  so  much  of  their  proportion  of  the  whole  of  my  disposable  estate, 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  the  appraisement  of  what  may  remain 
at  my  death,  which  added  to  that  which  has  been  given  will  show  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  whole,  and  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to 
state  for  the  information  of  my  executors  or  representatives  what 
each  of  my  children  have  received  since  their  arrival  at  mature  age; 
nothing  advanced  to  them  during  their  minority  are  embraced  in  these 
calculations. 

Item  — .  Know  then  that  on  the  marriage  of  my  daughter  Mary  to 
Colonel  Everard  Hamilton.  I  gave  her  in  money  Fifteen  Hundred  Dol¬ 
lars  ($1,500.00)  and  five  negroes  worth  Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars  more, 
equal  to  Three  Thousand  Dollars,  and  in  January,  1831,  gave  her  eight 
negroes  more,  supposed  to  be  worth  Two  Thousand  Four  Hundred 
($2,400)  Dollars,  making  the  whole  of  what  she  has  received  Five 
Thousand  Four  Hundred  Dollars  ($5,400). 

Item  — .  To  my  son,  Charles  Renaldo  Floyd.  I  have  advanced  to 
him  in  money  since  his  arrival  at  mature  age,  as  my  memorandum 
will  show.  Two  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  Dollars,  and  have  given  him 
thirteen  negroes  up  to  January,  1831,  considered  worth  Three  Thousand 
Dollars,  and  Fairfield  place,  estimated  at  One  Thousand  Dollars,  the 
whole  equal  to  Six  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  Dollars  ($6,800). 
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Item — .  To  my  daughter,  Sarah,  on  her  marriage  with  Dr.  De  La 
Roche,  I  gave  in  money  One  Thousand  Three  Hundred  Dollars  and  four 
negroes,  considered  worth  One  Thousand  Four  Hundred  Dollars,  and 
in  January,  1831,  I  gave  in  addition  to  the  above  eight  negroes  more, 
supposed  to  be  worth  Two  Thousand  Four  Hundred  Dollars,  which  in 
the  aggregate  is  equal  to  $5,100. 

Item  — .  To  my  son,  John  Fendin  Floyd,  I  have  advanced  on  his 
account  since  he  has  been  of  age  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and 
Seventy  Dollars,  and  at  the  distribution  of  part  of  my  property  among 
my  children  in  January,  1831,  I  reserved  and  set  apart  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  his  widow,  my  beloved  daughter-in-law,  Ann  Hunt 
Alston  Floyd,  the  following  negroes,  to-wit:  Charles,  Podydore,  Jenny, 
her  children,  Bett  and  lone,  Caesar,  Mary,  old  Isaac,  Dina,h,  her 
children,  Jacob,  Esau,  Boston,  Sampson  and  Chloe,  being  thirteen  in 
number  and  supposed  to  be  worth  Three  Thousand  Dollars,  which  in 
addition  to  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Seventy  before  stated,  gives  on  the 
aggregate  the  amount  of  Four  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Seventy 
Dollars  ($4,970). 

Item  — .  The  above  named  fourteen  negroes  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  beloved  daughter-in-law,  Ann  Hunt  Alston  Floyd,  for  her  own 
use  and  behoof  forever  unencumbered  by  any  claim  upon  them  by  or 
from  any  person  or  persons  whatever,  and  are  given  free  of  all  claim 
or  expectation  from  my  estate  in  any  future  division  of  property 
which  may  take  place. 

Item  — .  That  after  the  marriage  of  my  daughter  Susan  to  Mr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hopkins.  I  gave  her  in  cash  One  Thousand  Dollars  and  three 
negroes,  worth  Eight  Hundred  Dollars,  and  at  the  distribution  of  a 
part  of  my  property  among  my  children  in  January,  1831,  I  authorized 
my  son-in-law,  Mr.  Benjamin  Hopkins,  to  secure  to  himself,  on  my 
account,  to  the  amount  of  Three  Thousand  Dollars  worth  of  negroes 
formerly  belonging  to  the  estate  of  his  father,  for  which  I  now  hold 
a  firm  title,  as  the  Records  in  McIntosh  County  show,  by  my  purchase 
of  lands  and  negroes  from  George  Atkinson,  vrho  had  purchased  them 
under  the  execution  of  a  judgment  of  the  Bank  of  Darien  against  the 
estate  of  Hopkins,  which  makes  in  the  aggregate  Four  Thousand  Eight 
Hundred  Dollars  ($4,800). 

Item  — .  To  my  daughter,  Caroline,  after  the  marriage  with  Mr. 
James  H.  Blackshear,  I  gave  her  at  the  distribution  of  a  part  of  my 
property  in  January,  1831,  thirteen  negro  slaves,  which  with  other 
trifling  allowances  are  in  the  agregate  equal  to  Four  Thousand  Five 
Hundred  Dollars  ($4,500.) 

Item  — .  To  my  son  Richard,  since  he  has  arrived  at  mature  age 
I  have  advanced  on  his  account  from  time  to  time  Five  Hundred 
Dollars,  and  at  the  distribution  of  a  part  of  my  property  in  January, 
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1831,  I  gave  him  twelve  negroes,  worth  Three  Thousand  Five  Hundred 
Dollars,  which  in  addition  to  Five  Hundred  Dollars  is  |4,000. 

Item  — .  In  due  time  after  my  demise,  and  this  my  Will  shall  be 
proven  and  recorded,  my  executors  or  representatives  are  hereby  re¬ 
quired  to  proceed  on  legal  form  to  have  the  whole  of  my  estate  prev¬ 
iously  appropriated  valued  by  appraisement,  and  when  its  value  shall 
be  thereby  ascertained,  to  add  the  amount  of  that  which  had  been 
previously  given  according  to  the  preceding  estimates,  except  the  por¬ 
tion  herein  bequeathed  to  my  beloved  wife,  which  will  have  no  con¬ 
nection  with  this  arrangement  unless  events  shall  subject  it  to  the 
conditions  previously  specified  (of  her  dying  intestate  before  such 
appraisement  takes  place).  The  total  amount  of  my  property  having 
been  thus  ascertained,  divide  it  by  the  present  number  of  niy  surviving 
children,  deducting  from  each  the  amount  which  each  has  received 
and  the  inequalities  of  previous  distributions  will  appear  for  correc¬ 
tion.  My  children  are  all  equally  dear  to  me,  and  my  desire  and  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  make  the  fruits  of  my  worldly  toils  equitable  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  among  them.  Should  any  of  my  children  who  have  a  right  to 
claim  under  this  Will  die  before  the  final  division  of  my  property,  the 
lawful  issue,  if  any,  such  will  hereby  be  entitled  to  the  parent’s  portion 
to  be  received. 

Item  — .  My  two  minor  sons,  Samuel  Augustus  Floyd  and  Henry 
Hamilton  Floyd,  are  to  receive  their  maintenance  and  education 
out  of  my  estate  until  they  arrive  at  mature  age  without  any  de¬ 
duction  or  charge  from  their  full  portion  of  my  estate.  Should 
each  or  either  of  them  die  under  age,  his  or  their  portion  to  which 
he  or  they  would  have  been  entitled,  will  be  divided  among  my 
surviving  children. 

Item  — .  My  lands  are  not  to  be  divided  until  my  youngest  son, 
Henry,  arrives  at  mature  age,  and  the  whole  of  them  not  previously 
disposed  of,  including  those  in  McIntosh  County  (hereafter  describ¬ 
ed),  are  required  to  be  resurvcyed  designating  their  qualities  by 
which  their  proportions  and  probable  values  may  be  ascertained 
when  my  executors  or  representatives  will  proceed  to  divide  the 
lands  into  as  many  lots  (having  regard  to  soil  and  location)  as  I 
may  at  the  time  have  surviving  children,  or  the  lawful  issue  of 
such  as  may  die  after  the  record  of  this  W’ill  and  before  a  division 
of  these  lands  can  take  place,  in  which  case  no  such  issue  to  claim 
more  than  what  would  have  been  its  or  their  parent's  part  under 
this  Will.  The  mode  of  distribution  to  be  conducted  agreeably  to 
the  following  directions,  viz.:  The  number  of  lots  to  he  equal  to 
the  number  of  heirs,  regularly  numbered  and  put  into  a  hat, 
and  the  names  of  the  heirs  (corresponding  with  the  number  of 
lots),  written  on  separate  pieces  of  paper  and  put  into  another 
hat.  Two  disinterested  persons  will  proceed  to  draw  from  one  hat 
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containing  the  names,  and  other  from  the  hat  containing  the 
number  of  lots,  and  the  number  of  the  lot  following  the  name 
shall  establish  the  right  of  claim  to  the  same,  and  the  same  order 
to  be  pursued  until  the  drawing  shall  be  finished. 

Item  — .  My  lands  in  McIntosh  consists  of  two  tracts,  one  of 
seven  hundred  acres,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Howard  tract, 
and  one  other  tract  adjoining  thereto,  containing  three  hundred 
acres,  as  the  plats,  titles  on  record  in  McIntosh  County  and  my 
tax  returns  will  show,  these  lands  together  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  negroes,  was  purchased  by  me  from  George  Atkinson, 
Esquire,  of  Darien,  as  the  Title  Deed  and  Records  of  McIntosh 
County  will  show.  A  part  of  the  negroes  I  have  conveyed  to  certain 
individuals  for  valuable  considerations  to  relieve  the  estate  of 
Gen.  Francis  Hopkins,  deceased,  from  embarrassments,  for  which 
I  had  assumed  the  responsibility.  And  as  before  stated,  I  authorized 
my  son-in-law,  Mr.  Benjamin  Hopkins,  to  appropriate  Three  Thou¬ 
sand  Dollars  worth  of  said  negroes  (to  which  I  hold  a  firm  title) 
fur  the  sole  use  of  himself  and  his  family  as  an  equivalent  to  the 
portions  given  to  my  other  children  on  the  distribution  of  property 
to  them  in  January,  1831.  The  balance  of  these  negroes  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  heirs  of  Gen.  Francis  Hopkins,  deceased,  who  have 
been  permitted  to  retain  them,  under  their  promise  to  work  out 
the  debt  due  by  the  estate  to  the  Bank  of  Darien,  and  also  to 
pay  me  for  advances  which  I  have  made  from  my  individual  fund 
to  pay  the  debts  of  that  estate. 

Item  — .  From  an  examination  of  ray  books  of  account  with 
that  estate  on  the  7th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1831,  by  Levi  S. 
DeLyon,  Esquire,  the  Legal  Attorney  lor  the  said  estate,  and  Maj. 
William  Hopkins,  one  of  the  heirs,  it  appears  that  the  estate  of 
Hopkins  aforesaid  owed  me  a  balance  of  Two  Thousand  Five  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Eighty  Dollars  ($2,580),  entitled  to  lawful  interest  from 
the  above  mentioned  date.  This  sum  divided  between  ten  heirs 
of  that  estate  shows  that  each  of  them  are  indebted  to  me  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty-eight  Dollars  ($258),  as  Levi  S.  DeLyon’s  cer¬ 
tificate  will  prove. 

Item  — .  In  the  event  of  my  lands  in  McIntosh  County  (as  before 
described)  not  being  sold  in  my  lifetime,  my  executors  or  represen¬ 
tatives  are  hereby  authorized  by  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  my 
heirs  to  either  sell  them  or  parcel  them  out  as  before  directed,  as 
they  in  their  judgment  may  deem  most  conducive  to  the  interest 
of  said  heirs.  But  my  lands  in  Camden  County  are  not  to  be  sold 
until  a  division  of  them  takes  place,  which  will  be  when  my  youngest 
surviving  son  becomes  of  age. 

Item  — .  When  the  whole  value  of  my  estate  shall  have  been  as¬ 
certained  by  appraisement  as  directed,  added  to  that  which  has  been 
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given  as  shown  by  the  preceding  statement,  divide  the  grand  total 
between  the  number  of  my  present  surviving  children  (l.e.),  eight 
at  the  time,  which  will  give  the  amount  to  which  each  is  entitled 
of  the  whole,  from  which  deduct  the  amount  that  has  been  received 
from  each  dividend,  and  it  will  be  seen  what  may  be  due  each  on  a 
final  division,  which  may  be  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  the 
first  January  after  my  death,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit. 

Item  — .  Samuel  and  Henry  Floyd  are  each  to  receive  their  lull 
portion  of  my  whole  estate  without  any  deduction.  If  a  division  of 
my  property  after  my  death  takes  place  before  my  two  youngest 
sons  are  of  the  age  twenty-one  years,  my  executors  or  representa¬ 
tives  are  authorized  to  proceed  to  a  division  of  my  property  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  appraised  valuation.  The  lots  of  negroes  set  apart  for 
Samuel  and  Henry  Floyd  are  to  be  of  equal  value  with  other  lots 
that  have  been  or  may  be  distributed,  taking  care  that  each  of  them 
have  a  just  proportion  of  working  valuable  hands  with  other  heirs. 
If,  however,  these  lots  are  determined  for  them,  I  mean  Samuel 
and  Henry,  before  their  arrival  at  mature  age,  their  property  is 
to  remain  under  the  superintendence  of  my  executors  or  represen¬ 
tatives  as  a  part  of  my  estate,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of 
these  slaves  are  to  be  applied  to  the  disbursement  of  the  expenses 
of  the  estate,  until  their  age  entitles  them  to  the  control  of  it.  The 
choice  of  the  lots  of  negroes  set  apart  for  these  two  young  members 
of  my  family  to  be  decided  by  lot  between  them. 

Item  — .  My  warlike  and  sporting  weapons  of  every  kind  are  to  be 
distributed  among  my  sons  in  just  proportion  to  their  value,  or  be 
sold  for  their  benefit  if  they  prefer. 

Item  — .  To  my  driver,  Ansel,  for  his  faithful  services  and  fi¬ 
delity  during  the  late  war,  I  give  from  the  proceeds  of  my  estate 
an  extra  suit  of  cheap  broadcloth,  a  hat  and  a  pair  of  shoes  and 
Ten  Dollars  per  annum  (and  his  provisions  so  long  as  he  lives.) 

Item  — .  The  five-sixths  (5-6)  of  my  stock  of  every  kind  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  be  equally  divided  among  my  children  now  resid¬ 
ing  in  Camden  County. 

Item  — .  All  receipts,  either  of  money  or  value  of  any  description 
which  may  be  due  to  my  estate  and  received,  recovered  or  coming 
Into  the  hands  of  my  executors  or  administrators  having  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  previous  distribution  of  property  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  items  directing  the  manner  of  such  distributions — 
I  mean  any  money  that  may  be  due  to  my  estate  and  recovered  un¬ 
til  after  my  demise — shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  my  debts; 
if  none  at  that  time  to  be  equally  divided  between  my  wife  and 
children,  and  should  it  so  happen  that  such  avails  are  inadequate 
to  the  payment  of  such  debt,  then  and  in  such  case  the  property 
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subject  to  a  division  after  my  death  must  be  kept  together  until 
all  such  debts  are  paid  before  such  division  as  heretofore  directed 
can  take  place,  except  the  portion  to  Samuel  and  Henry  Floyd,  who 
will  pay  their  proportion  of  such  debts. 

Item  — .  Should  my  beloved  wife,  Isabella,  choose  to  withdraw 
her  property  form  the  management  or  superintendence  of  my  execu¬ 
tors  or  representatives,  she  is  hereby  authorized  to  do  so  at  any 
time  at  her  discretion.  On  the  other  hand,  should  she  desire  to  en¬ 
trust  her  interests  to  their  care  and  management,  it  is  my  par¬ 
ticular  request,  that  it  may  be  diligently  and  particularly  attended 
to,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  her  negroes  to  which  she  may 
be  entitled  to  receive  to  be  paid  to  her  without  unnecessary  delay. 
That  all  reasonable  means  w’ill  be  used  to  contribute  to  her  com¬ 
fort,  and  that  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances,  1  solicit 
and  trust  that  due  respect  will  be  paid  to  her  feelings  and  a  kind 
attention  shown  to  her  wants  by  which  the  concomitant  infirmaties 
incident  to  age  may  be  softened  and  the  evening  of  her  life  ren¬ 
dered  as  tranquil  as  the  fates  will  permit.  These  considerations  have 
governed  me  in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  executors  to  this 
my  last  Will,  to  w'hose  care,  management  and  protection  I  commit 
the  sacred  trust  of  worldly  endearments,  consoled  as  I  am  with 
the  belief  that  my  confidence  warrants  the  reasonable  expectation 
of  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  due  to  friendship,  strengthened  by 
the  ties  of  consanguinity. 

Item  — .  Should  contrary  to  my  wishes  or  intentions  any  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  arise  from  the  inadvertency  or  ambiguity  of  ex¬ 
pression  or  from  the  absence  of  legal  or  technical  terms,  none  of 
which  haveing  been  studied  or  deemed  necessary  for  the  plain 
and  unvarnished  expression  of  my  Will,  in  any  such  case  it  is  my 
request  that  such  misunderstanding  or  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  construction  or  wording  of  this  instrument  of  writing  shall 
be  settled  by  impartial  and  disinterested  men  whose  probity  and 
intelligence  can  be  relied  upon,  each  of  the  disagreeing  parties 
choosing  one,  and  the  two  so  chosen  to  call  in  an  umpire,  if  necessary, 
whose  award  shall  determine  the  testator’s  intention  and  meaning, 
and  their  decision  shall  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  binding 
as  any  other  form  could  make  it. 

Item  — .  And  lastly,  I  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  my  beloved 
wife,  Isabella  Maria  Floyd,  my  executrix  and  my  son,  Charles 
Renaldo  Floyd,  my  son-in-law,  Everard  Hamilton,  and  my  son 
Richard  Ferdinand  Floyd,  my  true  and  lawful  executrix  and  execu¬ 
tors  to  this,  my  last  W’ill  and  Testament. 

In  witness  of  all  and  each  of  the  matters  and  things  contained 
in  this  instrument  of  waiting  denominated  a  Will,  I  have  set  my 
hand  and  seal,  this  16th  day  of  October,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  fifty-seventh  year. 
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N.  B.  •  Interlineations  made  before  signing:  Page  Ist,  ling  19, 
after  the  word  to  read,  be;  page  4,  line  3  after  the  word  his,  read 
Benjamin  Hopkins;  page  4,  line  10,  after  the  word  be,  read  gave; 
page  7,  bottom  linem  after  the  word  which,  read  has;  page  10,  line 
8,  after  the  word  my,  read  Death. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of: 

Charles  Magill 
Thos.  H.  Miller, 

Arch.  Clark,  J.I.  C.C.C. 

John  Floyd  (L.S.) 

GEORGIA,  CAMDEN  COUNTY: 

Appeared  Archibald  Clark,  who  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and 
saith,  that  he  was  present  and  did  not  see  the  testator,  John  Floyd, 
sign,  seal  and  as  his  act  deliver  the  foregoing  instrument  of  writing 
as  and  for  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  and  for  the  purposes  therein 
expressed,  and  that  Charles  Magill  and  Thos.  H.  Miller,  with  the 
deponent  in  the  presence  of  the  testator,  and  in  the  presence  of 
each  other,  subscribed  their  names  as  witnesses  to  the  same,  and 
the  said  John  Floyd  was  of  sound  mind  and  memory. 

Sworn  in  open  Court  this  5th  August,  1839. 

N.  P.  Burton.  J.I.  C.C.C. 

N.  J.  Patterson,  J.I,  C.C.C. 

J.  T.  Goodbread,  J.I.  C.C.C. 

Arch.  Clark. 

Recorded  and  examined  this  8th  day  of  August.  1839,  and  I  do 
hereby  certify  that  Charles  R.  Floyd  and  Richard  T.  Floyd  were 
duly  qualified  as  Executors  of  the  above  and  foregoing  Will  of  John 
Floyd. 

By  Robert  Brown,  Clerk. 

GEORGIA,  CAMDEN  COUNTY: 

Clark’s  Office,  Court  of  Ordinary. 

I  certify  that  this  Will  of  Gen.  John  Floyd  is  a  true  copy  of  his 
Will  from  the  book  containing  the  records  of  Wills.  In  witness 
whereof,  I  subscribe  my  name  and  seal  of  office,  this  2nd  April,  1840. 

T.  Percival  Cohen,  Clerk. 
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GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS 

By  Mrs.  Lilla  M.  Hawes 

In  an  effort  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  our  state’s  history 
source  material,  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  and  the  Georgia 
Society,  Colonial  Dames  of  America  are  cooperating  in  a  campaign 
to  collect  and  preserve  the  private  papers,  documents,  newspapers, 
etc.  that  are  still  owned  by  individuals  throughout  the  state. 

Private  letters  and  papers  are  a  rich  source  for  biographical  In¬ 
formation  and  social,  political  and  economic  history  and  we  believe 
they  should  be  in  an  institution  where  they  can  be  properly  housed 
and  catalogued,  so  that  they  will  be  available  to  the  students  of 
Georgia  history  who  need  them.  Already  too  many  of  these  papers 
have  been  destroyed  or  lost,  either  through  carelessness,  indif¬ 
ference  or  ignorance.  We  want  to  stop  this  destruction  and  bring 
together  in  one  place  as  many  of  these  papers  as  we  can.  They 
are  now  too  scattered,  inaccessible,  or  even  unknown. 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society  is  fortunate  in  having  been  given 
the  use  of  the  fireproof  vault  of  Armstrong  College  where  the 
papers  will  be  stored.  The  college  is  just  across  the  street  from 
our  own  library  building  and  the  collections  stored  there  will  be 
readily  accessible. 

Since  January  of  this  year  the  Director  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  has  visited  nearly  all  of  the  Town  Committees  of  the 
Georgia  Society,  Coloniai  Dames  of  America,  to  explain  to  them 
what  we  are  trying  to  do,  the  necessity  for  saving  these  papers 
and  the  care  they  will  be  given  by  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 
She  has  talked  to  the  Colonial  Dames  in  Savannah,  Americus,  Al¬ 
bany,  Moultrie,  Thomasville,  Columbus,  Macon,  Mllledgeville,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Athens,  and  Madison.  Later  in  the  year  she  will  visit  Atlanta 
and  Marietta. 

Response  to  the  program  has  been  enthusiastic  and  encouraging 
and  already  manuscripts  and  newspapers  have  been  sent  in  by  the 
Thomasville  and  Americus  Town  Committees.  We  feei  that  the 
members  of  this  society  are  now  awake  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
within  our  own  state  its  rich  historical  heritage  and  that  more 
and  more  papers  now  in  private  hands  will  be  placed  in  institutional 
depositories  for  preservation  and  use. 

The  collection  of  manuscripts  and  documents  belonging  to  the 
Georgia  Society.  Coloniai  Dames  of  America,  has  already  been 
turned  over  to  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  and  it  is  now  being 
catalogued  before  being  placed  in  the  vault.  This  coliection  will 
be  shelved  separately  from  that  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society 
and  will  be  marked  "Collections,  Georgia  Society  Colonial  Dames 
of  America”  on  folders,  storage  boxes  and  in  the  guide  to  the 
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historical  society’s  manuscript  collection  now  being  compiled.  Both 
collections  are  available  for  the  use  of  research  workers. 

The  Colonial  Dames'  collection  has  much  material  of  interest.  It 
includes  the  letters  of  Don  Juan  McQueen,  1791-1807,  published  by  the 
Colonial  Dames  in  1943;  the  letters  of  Robert  Mackay,  1795-1816,  which 
are  being  published  this  year  by  the  Colonial  Dames  through  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  Press;  the  Kollock  Letters,  1799-1850,  published 
in  The  Georffia  Historical  Quarterly,  Sept.  1946-June  1948;  the  planta¬ 
tion  account  book  of  Richard  Leake  of  Jekyll  and  St.  Simons  islands, 
1785-1801;  a  collection  of  autographs  of  Georgia  governors,  senators 
and  other  prominent  Georgians,  which  contains  many  interesting 
letters  and  documents;  miscellaneous  letters,  land  grants,  newspapers 
and  maps.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  Athens  Georgia  Express,  Sept.  27, 
1811,  which  is,  according  to  published  checklists,  the  only  located 
copy  of  this  issue. 

We  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  feel  that  we  are  fortunate 
indeed  to  be  the  custodians  of  this  valuable  collection  and  we 
invite  other  groups  and  individuals  to  cooperate  with  us  in  our 
campaign  to  save  Georgia’s  history  source  material. 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

OBITUARY 

DIED,  at  camp  near  Dumfries  Va.,  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  8th,  1862 
of  typhoid  fever,  HENRY  C.  SHAW,  age  23  years. 

The  deceased  was  a  member  of  the  “Davis  Invinclbles,"  known  as 
Company  B,  18th  Regiment  Georgia  Volunteers,  which  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  join  on  account  of  his  brother  John  S.  Wicket  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  same.  The  latter  died  in  Richmond  on  the  31st  day  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1861,  and  has  been  thus  followed  by  him.  in  so  short  a  time, 
to  that  “home  from  which  no  traveller  returns.”  Few  young  men  pos¬ 
sessed  the  qualities  of  the  deceased.  Though  just  entering  manhood, 
when  those  of  his  age.  as  a  general  thing,  [are]  so  easily  led  astray, 
he  never  swerved  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  No  oath  was  ever  heard 
to  escape  bis  lips,  nor  did  he  ever  engage  in  any  of  the  amusements 
so  common  in  the  camp,  of  a  sinful  nature.  He  lived  and  he  died  a 
consistent  Christian.  As  a  soldier,  he  was  ever  prompt  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  duty.  He  was  a  Patriot,  and  served  his  country  because  he 
loved  her  cause,  not  for  pay.  During  his  six  months  service,  he  was 
never  known  to  murmur  or  complain,  or  shrink  from  the  performance 
of  any  service,  required  of  him.  To  his  brother  soldier,  he  was  always 
kind  and  even  affectionate  and  loved  by  them  all  in  return,  and  to 
his  officers,  he  was  always  respectful  and  obedient.  Though  he  died 
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not  on  the  field  of  battle,  amid  the  cannons’  roar,  he  died  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  duty  within  sound  of  the  enemy’s  guns,  and  now  sleeps  on 
an  eminence,  within  view  of  the  waters  of  the  noble  Potomac,  "like 
a  warrior  taking  his  rest  with  his  martial  cloak  around  him.**  No 
soldier  need  want  a  better  epitaph.  By  his  Captain  S.  D.  IRVIN, 
Comd’g  Co.  D,  18th  Regt.  Geo.  Vol. 


CEDAR  BLUFF,  ALA. 

The  writer  would  add  to  the  foregoing  a  short  history  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  who  was  ever  dutiful  to  bis  parents  and  mindful  of  the  feelings 
of  others,  even  in  childhood — was  willing  to  forgo  [sic]  any  pleasure 
to  satisfy  his  play-fellows  in  their  childish  mirth  in  plays.  Being  of 
a  sober  mind,  his  heart  was  taught  to  love  and  adore  his  maker.  He 
was  taken  from  his  wajrwardness  in  his  boyhood.  In  his  fifteenth  year 
he  made  a  profession  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  joined  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  has  ever  since  lived  an  humble  Christian,  striving 
in  every  action  and  word  to  advance  the  cause  of  his  Master’s  King¬ 
dom.  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  by  precept  and  example  in  his  bear¬ 
ing  to  his  fellow  men,  courteous  and  affible  [sic].  In  bis  death  his 
parents  has  [.sic]  lost  a  dutiful  son.  his  young  associate  a  friend  and 
soldier,  and  the  Church  a  consistent  driving  member.  May  the  dust 
of  his  body  rest  in  our  mother  earth  and  his  soul  in  the  bosom  of  our 
God. 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel  (Augusta.  Ga.),  February  11,  1862. 

MAJOR  THOMAS  SPALDING  MCINTOSH 

Among  the  honored  dead  who  have  given  up  their  lives  for 
the  liberty  of  their  country,  the  name  of  this  gallant  young  officer 
deserves  to  be  enrolled.  He  was  a  native  of  McIntosh  County,  Ga.. 
and  the  son  of  Major  Wm.  J.  McIntosh.  With  the  first  blush  of 
our  revolutionary  dawn,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  country,  and 
his  like  his  near  kinsman.  Brig.  General  James  McIntosh,  has 
sealed  his  patriotism  with  his  blood.  He  fell,  pierced  to  the  heart 
by  a  ball  on  the  blood  drenched  field  of  Sliarpsburg,  on  the  17th 
of  September.  Decended  from  the  purest  blood  of  the  Revolution, 
in  his  brief  and  brilliant  career  he  has  proved  himself  worthy 
of  a  name  that  upon  the  red  field  of  battle  has  illustrated  the 
history  of  Southern  chivalry,  from  the  struggles  of  our  fathers 
for  independence  to  the  present  war,  produced  by  Northern  perfidy 
and  arrogance.  He  was  not  only  a  brave,  but  a  Christian  soldier. 
He  was  the  Adjutant  of  Major-General  McLaws,  and  is  thus  spoken 
of  in  a  private  letter  by  that  distinguished  officer:  “It  is  not  by 
the  number  slain  that  a  cause  is  made  sacred,  hut  by  the  character 
of  those  who  have  fallen — and  no  one  can  point  out  hereafter  a 
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more  noble  hero  and  chivalroua  man  than  Major  McIntosh.  In 
sorrowing  for  his  death,  let  It  be  our  consolation  that  he  died  as 
he  did — on  the  field  of  battle  fighting  for  all  that  makes  life 
dear,  and  has  contributed  by  his  example  to  make  the  brutal  foe 
feel  that  with  such  men  to  lead  them,  the  South  can  never  be  con¬ 
quered.  He  will  be  pointed  at  to  those  men  in  the  field,  and  those 
yet  to  come,  as  a  model  of  a  soldier:  and  the  influence  of  his 
career  will  urge  many  to  go  and  do  like  unto  him.  His  death  is 
one  of  those  few  which  points  to  all  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our 
country — to  give  our  life,  if  need  be,  for  its  preservation.  In  this 
regard,  his  death  is  a  shining  example." 

Weekly  Chronicle  k  Sentinel  (Augusta,  Ga.).  November  18,  1862. 
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Florida's  Flagler,  By  Sidney  Walter  Martin.  (Athens:  University 
of  Georgia  Press,  1949.  Pp.  zi,  280.  Bibliography,  $4.00) 

Florida  owes  much  of  its  growth  in  the  last  seventy-five  years 
to  the  activities  of  a  few  large-scale  builders  or  “developers.”  None 
of  them  is  more  important  than  Henry  Morrison  Flagler,  “Florida’s 
Flagler,”  who  did  so  much  to  open  up  the  east  coast  from  St. 

Augustine  to  Key  West.  Flagler  is  best  known  as  a  railroad  builder, 
but  hotel  building,  real  estate  operations,  and  the  advertising  of 
Florida’s  possibilities  incidental  to  all  of  his  operations  make  equally 
important  chapters  in  the  life  of  the  man  and  the  history  of  the 
state.  Professor  Martin  has  done  a  real  service  to  the  history  of 
Florida  in  this  first  full-length  biography  of  one  of  Florida’s 
greatest  builders.  Indeed,  the  east  coast  of  Florida  might  at  one 
time  very  well  have  been  called  “Flagler’s  Florida.” 

One  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Flagler’s  career  before  he  f 

came  to  Florida.  The  author  sees  bis  subject’s  life  separated  into 
two  qu*.te  distinct  and  different  parts,  divided  at  about  the  time 
he  became  interested  in  Florida.  This  section  of  the  book  is  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  career  of  one  of  the  post  Civil  War  busi¬ 
ness  successes  in  the  United  States.  Flagler’s  place  in  business  was 
yet  to  be  firmly  established  when  he  became  associated  with  John 
D.  Rockefeller  in  the  building  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Martin  feels  that  Flagler  contributed  more  to  the  growth  of 
that  industrial  giant  than  is  commonly  recognized.  In  this,  Flagler 
acquired  the  capital  and  the  business  experience  that  made  pos¬ 
sible  his  Florida  activities. 

The  year  1881  was  something  of  a  turning  point  in  Flagler’s 
life.  His  first  wife,  Mary  Harkness  Flagler,  died  leaving  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Harry,  a  youth  of  eleven,  destined  to  be  a  grave  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  his  father  because  of  his  refusal  to  become  interested 
in  the  Flagler  properties,  and  Jenny  Louise  who  had  for  some  years 
been  married.  Flagler  thereafter  devoted  less  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  more  to  his  family.  He  gradually  withdrew  from  active 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  though 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  until  1911.  At  about 
this  time  also  he  became  more  interested  in  Florida.  He  had  visited 
Jacksonville  in  search  of  health  for  the  first  Mrs.  Flagier.  He  came 
to  Jacksonville  with  the  second  Mrs.  Fiagler  in  1883.  He  was 
particularly  impressed  by  the  lack  of  railroad  and  hotel  accom¬ 
modations  and  the  potentialities  for  the  development  of  these  fa¬ 
cilities.  By  1885  he  had  launched  the  first  of  his  Florida  enter- 
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priees.  Work  on  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel  in  St.  Augustine  was 
begun  in  early  December  of  that  year. 

From  his  initial  venture  sprang  a  series  of  dramatic  extensions 
of  railroad  and  hotel  enterprises  reaching  Fort  Pierce  in  1894, 
West  Palm  Beach  in  1893,  Miami  in  1896,  and  by  the  overseas 
railroad.  Key  West  in  January  of  1912.  Seventy-five  of  the  127.84 
miles  south  of  Homestead  were  built  over  water  or  extremely 
marshy  land.  This  last,  “Flagler’s  Folly,”  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
some  twenty  million  dollars.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  Labor  Day 
Hurricane  of  1935,  and  never  rebuilt.  The  Overseas  Highway  com¬ 
pleted  in  1938  now  follows  the  right  of  way  of  the  railroad  most 
of  the  distance  south  of  Florida  City  to  Key  West. 

Flagler’s  second  marriage  ended  in  tragedy  when  his  wife  be¬ 
came  incurably  insane.  Professor  Martin  devotes  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  space  to  this  story,  perhaps  because  of  the  wide  interest 
of  Floridians  in  the  case.  In  April  of  1897  Flagler  moved  his 
citizenship  to  Florida.  In  April  of  1901,  the  Florida  Legislature 
made  incurable  insanity  of  four  years  duration  legal  cause  for 
divorce.  Flagler  sued  for  divorce  which  was  granted  on  August 
13  of  the  same  year.  On  August  24  he  married  a  third  time.  It 
was  freely  charged  that  he  had  “bought”  the  legislature  to  secure 
the  law.  The  biographer  is  not  so  harsh  as  were  contemporaries 
in  their  judgment  of  Mr.  Flagler  in  this  instance. 

This  relatively  short  biography  is  good  reading.  It  Is  also  well 
documented  with  footnotes  and  a  bibliography.  It  recounts  very 
well  a  segment  of  national  history  as  well  as  giving  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  picture  of  Florida’s  East  Coast  and  the  role  Henry  Mor- 
riscn  Flagler  played  in  its  development  around  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Charlton  W.  Tebeau 
University  of  Miami 
Coral  (tables,  Florida 

Francis  Lieber,  Uineteenth-Centnry  Liberal.  By  Frank  Freldel. 
(Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1947.  Pp.  xiv,  445. 
Illustrations.  |4.50.) 

Francis  Lieber  came  near  being  a  great  man;  certainly  he  was 
an  extraordinary  scholar.  He  was  a  bundle  of  energy,  a  prolific 
writer,  and  a  man  of  action  as  well.  He  was  never  without  a  new 
plan,  idea,  or  scheme  for  doing  something.  He  was  born  in  Cer- 
many,  and  though  he  came  to  America  and  became  a  thorough¬ 
going  American,  be  never  lost  interest  in  his  native  country.  In 
fact  in  his  old  age  he  almost  sentimentalized  himself  into  a  good 
German  again. 
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He  fought  at  Waterloo  to  free  bis  country  from  Napoleonic  domi¬ 
nation,  and  afterwards  became  involved  in  the  German  liberal 
movement.  He  suffered  imprisonment  twice,  and  then  fled  to  the 
United  States,  but  not  before  making  a  fruitless  attempt  to  help 
the  Greeks  in  their  fight  for  liberty.  After  various  efforts  to  secure 
a  position  in  the  North,  he  came  to  South  Carolina  as  a  professor 
in  the  College  of  South  Carolina  (now  the  University  of  South 
Carolina).  Never  quite  happy  in  his  Southern  home,  he  constantly 
longed  for  a  teaching  position  in  some  Northern  college.  Finally, 
in  1857,  he  secured  a  professorship  in  Columbia  College  (now  Co¬ 
lumbia  University)  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  days. 

His  residence  in  the  South  gave  him  an  understanding  of  slavery 
and  other  Southern  institutions  and  problems;  but  during  the  Civil 
War  he  entered  into  the  war  spirit  with  as  great  a  zeal  as  any. 
In  fact,  he  wanted  no  compromise  with  the  South,  and  remember¬ 
ing  his  Waterloo  experience,  he  almost  hoped  to  secure  a  commission 
in  the  Federal  army.  Two  of  his  sons  became  Federal  soldiers, 
but  Oscar,  his  eldest,  having  become  a  good  Southerner.  Joined 
the  Confederate  forces  and  was  soon  killed.  Having  become  a  Re¬ 
publican  before  the  war,  Lieber  developed  into  a  Radical  but  did 
not  completely  embrace  all  the  plans  and  actions  of  this  wing  of 
the  party  in  reconstructing  the  South. 

As  a  teacher  at  Columbia  be  left  a  tradition  of  high  scholarship, 
though  at  the  time  he  was  not  considered  a  successful  instructor  of  un¬ 
dergraduate  students.  In  fact,  soon  after  the  war,  the  president  tried  un¬ 
successfully  to  have  him  dismissed.  During  the  seventy-four  years  of 
his  life,  he  accompanied  much.  He  originated  and  edited  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Americana;  he  wrote  Political  Ethics,  the  first  systematic  work 
on  political  philosophy  published  in  the  United  States;  be  codified 
the  rules  of  war,  adopted  by  the  United  States  as  General  Orders, 
No.  100,  and  published  under  the  title,  “Instructions  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  Field”;  during  the 
war  he  headed  the  publications  committee  of  the  Loyal  Publication 
Society  and  wrote  ten  of  their  pamphlets;  and  after  the  war  he  be¬ 
gan  the  work  of  arranging  the  Confederate  and  Federal  archives 
relating  to  the  war.  His  mind  and  bis  pen  were  never  still. 

Professor  Freidel  has  handled  his  biography  of  Lieber  in  a  superb 
fashion.  He  has  made  it  almost  an  intellectual  and  social  history 
of  the  United  States,  for  tracing  Lieber  through  his  life  makes 
such  a  treatment  necessary.  Only  at  times  does  one  feel  that  the 
author  goes  a  little  too  far  into  an  analysis  of  the  many  writ¬ 
ings  of  Lieber;  but  it  may  be  answered  that  only  by  so  doing  can 
the  intellectual  Lieber  be  presented.  Nevertheless,  this  method  slows 
up  the  narrative  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  get  along  with  the 
physical  man  Lieber.  But  Professor  Friedel’s  style  of  writing  makes 
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tbe  story  so  engaging  that  undoubtedly  most  readers  will  do  little 
skipping.  The  author  was  fortunate  in  having  a  great  abundance 
of  material  to  work  with,  for  there  exists  a  vast  collection  of 
Lieber’s  letters,  notes,  and  clippings.  Professor  Freldel’s  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Note  describes  this  material  but  unfortunately  leaves  the 
reader  to  ferrlt  out  of  the  footnotes  the  many  other  sources  of  In¬ 
formation  he  used.  This  is  a  distinguished  biography  of  a  man  who 
deserves  to  be  much  better  known  than  has  been  his  fate  up  to 
this  time. 

From  Slavery  to  Freedom.  A  Hiatory  of  American  Negroea.  By  John 
Hope  Pranklln.  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1948.  Pp.  zvi,  622,  zlll. 
15.00.) 

This  book  attempts  to  give  a  history  of  tbe  American  Negroes 
from  their  origins  In  Africa  down  to  the  present  time.  Taking 
America  In  its  broadest  sense,  the  author  has  included  chapters 
on  Negroes  in  Latin  America  and  Canada,  a  procedure  which  may 
seem  to  interrupt  the  unity  of  the  story,  in  the  assumption  that 
the  American  Negroes  are  those  who  live  or  have  lived  in  the 
United  States.  But  add  to  this  apparent  digression  the  first  three 
chapters  which  give  considerable  detail  of  the  Negroes  in  Africa, 
their  kingdoms  and  their  ways  of  life,  and  one  may  develop  the 
feeling  that  the  books  lacks  coherence  In  its  main  purpose.  But 
so  little  is  generally  known  of  the  civilization  of  the  Negroes  in 
Africa,  that  the  author  should  be  thanked  for  making  readily  avail¬ 
able  this  background  so  necessary  for  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  Negroes  who  were  transplanted  to  America.  There  seems 
much  less  reason,  however,  for  the  diversions  into  Latin  America 
and  into  Canada,  for  the  Negroes  in  each  of  these  regions  have 
more  unity  within  themselves  than  any  close  kinship  with  the 
Negroes  of  the  United  States. 

The  author,  who  is  himself  a  Negro,  writes  with  much  less  race 
consciousness  than  is  the  case  with  most  Negro  authors.  Yet  it  is 
quite  evident  that  he  does  some  special  pleading,  either  by  what 
he  says  or  what  he  leaves  out.  It  seems  a  little  too  eloquently  far¬ 
fetched  to  say  that  the  African  states  before  the  discovery  of 
America  had  "a  maturity  in  economic  concepts  that  was  as  ad¬ 
vanced  as  those  of  any  contemporary  states  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.”  (Page  37).  His  treatment  of  the  Reconstruction  Period 
is  strangely  free  from  any  description  of  tbe  sordid  and  corrupt 
developments  of  those  days,  and  his  frequent  denial  that  there  was 
black  domination  in  the  South  does  not  free  the  Negro  from 
his  responsibility  in  making  possible  the  evils  of  those  days.  Racial 
pride,  a  most  laudable  characteristic  of  any  person  or  group,  and 
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a  paucity  of  celebrated  Negroes  in  American  history  lead  the  au¬ 
thor  to  clutter  some  of  his  pages  with  the  names  of  people  of  little 
consequence;  but  such  writing  makes  a  record  valuable  for  those 
who  would  trace  the  rise  of  the  American  Negroes  from  slavery 
to  freedom.  This  book  should  find  an  elevated  niche  in  the  history 
of  the  American  Negroes. 

History  of  Tift  County.  By  Ida  Belle  Williams.  (Macon,  Ga.:  Printed 
by  the  J.  W.  Burke  Co.,  1948.  Pp.  xxlv,  603.) 

Tift  County  was  not  formed  until  1905,  but  the  history  of  the 
county  as  here  set  forth  is  made  to  begin  with  the  Indians  who 
occupied  the  region.  After  some  little  discussion  of  the  Creeks, 
the  author  brings  in  the  first  settlers  and  continues  the  story  down 
to  the  present.  It  is  not  quite  correct  to  call  the  book  a  story  or 
a  continuous  narrative  of  any  kind,  for  it  is  made  up  of  a  great 
mass  of  information  not  at  all  organized  except  in  a  roughly 
chronological  order.  But  within  the  limits  of  this  work  there  are 
included  about  all  the  factual  information  that  could  be  desired — 
difficult  to  locate,  as  there  is  no  index.  But  the  chapter  headings 
are  of  considerable  aid  in  finding  one’s  way  around.  Schools, 
churches,  clubs,  towns.  Journalism,  agriculture,  industries,  folk 
lore  and  tales,  and  biographies  of  prominent  people — all  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  book  is  purely  encyclopaedic  and 
without  interest  except  for  reference.  The  sketch  of  Toby  Cook 
is  gripping — the  little  seven-year  old  boy  who  became  famous  for 
riding  his  ponies  on  long  trips.  One  of  his  journeys  took  him  to 
Washington  in  1933  to  participate  in  the  inaugural  parade  when 
Roosevelt  first  became  President.  Toby  grew  up  as  a  normal  boy 
and  in  the  Second  World  War  he  joined  the  Marines  and  became 
one  of  the  immortals  killed  on  I  wo  Jima.  Tift  County  had  not  only 
the  best-known  boy  of  his  day,  but  it  had  and  still  has  a  small 
town  which  never  ceases  to  attract  attention  by  its  unusual  name — 
Ty  Ty.  Two  explanations  of  how  the  town  got  its  name  are  here 
given.  There  are  many  other  interesting  and  unusual  facts  that 
help  to  make  up  the  history  of  Tift  County — the  Tift  family,  for 
instance,  whence  the  county  gets  its  name.  The  facts  here  assembled 
at  great  industry  await  the  artist  to  put  them  together  into  an 
interesting  narrative. 

History  of  Harmony  Orove-Commerce,  Jackson  County,  Georgia. 
1810-19k9.  By  Thomas  Colquitt  Hardman.  (Athens,  Ga.:  Printed  by 
the  McGregor  Company,  1949.  Pp.  xii,  219.  Illustration.) 
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There  has  been  frequent  publications  of  histories  of  Georgia 
counties,  but  only  occasionally  do  accounts  of  Georgia  towns  and 
cities  appear.  The  author  of  the  present  work  has  chosen  to  use 
a  double  name  for  the  town  he  writes  about;  not  because  it  of¬ 
ficially  bears  a  double  name,  but  because  there  is  a  sentimental 
attachment  to  the  old  name  Harmony  Grove.  Though  the  community 
dates  back  as  far  as  1810,  a  post  office  was  not  established  until 
1825.  By  1904  the  town  had  become  so  prosperous  as  a  trading 
center  that  its  pushing  citizens  (but  not  all  of  them)  decided  the 
name  Harmony  Grove  sounded  too  sleepy  and  smacked  too  much 
of  the  country  for  its  future  progress;  so  they  were  able  to  get  the 
name  changed  to  Commerce.  Some  of  the  “old  timers”  have  ever 
since  regretted  the  change. 

The  author  has  collected  a  great  mass  of  detailed  information 
of  every  sort  about  the  town  and  he  has  organized  it  with  skill, 
though  perforce  in  order  to  include  it  he  has  been  compelled  to 
make  some  of  his  chapters  encyclopaedic.  But  even  so  be  has  made 
bis  book  interesting  as  he  tells  of  the  historical  development  of 
the  community  and  gives  detailed  information  on  its  business 
firms,  its  schools,  churches,  civic  organizations,  newspapers,  and 
so  on.  He  enlivens  his  narrative  with  anecdotes  and  personalities. 

This  work  should  be  a  valuable  possession  for  residents  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  evn  to  those  not  of  this  prosperous  community  it  should 
prove  interesting.  The  history  of  the  state  and  nation  is  a  com¬ 
posite  of  the  records  of  the  hopes,  aspirations,  and  accomplishments 
of  the  smaller  divisions;  and  so  this  history  of  Commerce  plays  its 
part  in  the  larger  picture. 

A  Union  Officer  in  the  Reconstruction.  By  John  William  De  Forest. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  James  H.  Crouchore  and 
David  Morris  Potter.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1948.  Pp. 
zzz,  211.  13.75.) 

"Morning’,  Anythin’  for  the  lone  wimmen?”  Thus  was  De  Forest 
often  greeted  by  the  “low  downers,”  or  more  popularly  called  “poor 
white  trash.”  For  he  was  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  agent  for  upper 
South  Carolina,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  aid  that  class  of  people 
who  were  left  by  the  war  as  either  derilects  or  otherwise  in  need 
of  food  and  clothing.  Those  who  came  under  his  care  were  the 
colored  Freedmen  and  the  refugees  and  needy  who  had  been  of 
Union  proclivities.  The  bounty  of  the  Buerau  was  not  for  the  pro- 
Confederate  element. 

De  Forest  was  a  sort  of  patriarch  over  the  people  of  his  satrapy, 
as  he  termed  his  domain;  and  being  immensely  human,  with  a  fine 
sense  of  humor,  he  details  in  this  book  a  vivid  picture  of  the  classes 
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of  people  who  came  under  his  care  and  observation.  Being  far  from 
vindictive  in  his  feelings  toward  Southerners,  he  here  gives  as  clear 
an  understanding  of  what  were  the  real  facts  of  everyday  life,  as 
probably  could  be  found  in  all  the  literature  of  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  showing,  through  his  own  activities,  the  duties 
of  a  Bureau  agent,  he  also  takes  this  opportunity  to  write  penetrat¬ 
ing  character  sketches  of  the  various  classes  of  South  Carolinians 
who  came  under  his  observation,  whom  he  calls  “The  Low-Down 
People,”  “Semi-Chivalrous  Southrons,”  and  “Chivalrous  Southrons.” 

De  Forest  was  a  writer  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  who,  though 
generally  unrecognized  as  such  during  his  own  time,  has  more  recently 
been  discovered.  The  sketches  which  make  up  this  book  originally 
were  published  in  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  Putnam’s  Magazine.  The  editors  have  checked  his  facts 
and  found  them  amazingly  correct,  they  have  added  many  footnotes 
of  explanation,  and  they  have  written  an  extended  introduction 
which  makes  clear  the  historical  setting  in  which  De  Forest  was 
placed  in  his  South  Carolina  work. 

The  Negro  in  America.  By  Arnold  Rose.  (New  York:  Harper  t 
Brothers,  1948.  Pp.  xx,  325.  $3.75.) 

In  1944  An  American  Dilemma  appeared  in  two  volumes,  running  to 
more  than  1,500  pages.  A  Swedish  sociologist,  Gunnar  Myrdal,  di¬ 
rected  the  research  for  these  volumes  and,  aided  by  the  same  re¬ 
search  associates,  wrote  the  narrative.  This  work  was  immediately 
accepted  as  a  profound  treatment  of  the  great  American  dilemma, 
how  to  reconcile  the  American  Creed  of  equality  with  the  attitudes 
and  performances  of  Americans  in  their  relations  with  the  Negro. 
This  work  did  not  attempt  to  tell  the  American  government  how 
to  solve  the  dilemma,  except  by  merely  carrying  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Creed.  The  solution  would  be  simple  if  people  could  create  a 
social  vacuum  and  then  fill  it  out  according  to  plan;  but  in  the 
case  of  America  and  the  Negro,  there  is  a  period  of  three  centuries 
of  interrelation  of  white  people  and  colored  people  (most  of  them 
slaves  during  nearly  all  of  this  period).  This  book  goes  into  the 
minutest  details  of  the  development  of  the  bl-racial  picture — largely 
a  portrayal  of  the  modern  scene.  Though  primarily  a  study  of 
Negroes  in  the  South,  where  most  of  them  are,  yet  it  does  not  fail 
to  note  conditions  in  the  North.  The  dilemma  still  exists,  but  much 
progress  has  been  made  since  1900,  when  the  Negro’s  position  was 
at  its  lowest  ebb  in  recent  times. 

The  present  volume  is  a  condensation  of  the  two-volume  work, 
made  by  Arnold  Rose,  an  American  and  one  of  Myrdal’s  assistants. 
It  was  done  with  the  approval  and  blessings  of  Myrdal,  who  writes 
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a  foreword  to  the  volume.  It  contains  the  substance  of  the  larger 
work  with  an  addition  of  most  recent  developments  and  is  written 
in  the  lucid  style  of  the  Myrdal  volumes. 

America  through  British  Eyes.  (Compiled  and  Edited  by  Allan  Ne- 
vins.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1948.  Pp.  xii,  530.  $6.00.) 

In  1923  Mr.  Nevins  brought  out  his  American  Social  History.  As 
Recorded  by  British  Travellers,  in  which  he  divided  the  the  travel 
accounts  which  be  took  up,  into  four  periods,  ending  with  the  block 
1870-1922.  The  chief  difference  between  the  present  work  and  the 
former  is  the  addition  of  a  fifth  period.  1922-1946,  to  bring  the 
study  up  to  date,  and  the  omission  of  a  few  of  the  travelers  prior 
to  1922,  to  make  room  for  the  new  travelers  after  1922  without 
making  too  large  a  book. 

Out  of  the  hundreds  of  British  travelers  who  have  visited  Ameri¬ 
can  shores  and  later  written  their  impressions  into  books,  Mr. 
Nevins  has  made  a  selection  with  which  few  if  any  students  should 
find  fault — there  are  such  names  as  Melish,  Cobett,  Hall  (Francis 
and  Basil),  Trollope  (Frances  and  Anthony),  Martineau,  Kemble, 
Dickens,  Russell,  Spencer,  Arnold,  Bryce,  and  seven  of  recent  times. 
Not  only  is  the  selection  of  travelers  judicious,  but  the  Introductions 
to  the  writers  of  each  of  the  five  groups,  including  an  appraisal  of 
their  writings,  are  done  with  clarity  and  completeness.  Whether 
Americans  always  agreed  with  their  visitors’  observations  (and  in 
many  instances  they  most  violently  disagreed,  especially  in  the 
earlier  periods),  yet  no  one  w’ho  would  know  himself  as  others 
saw  him  would  belittle  or  neglect  to  examine  these  British  travel 
accounts.  For  therein  lies  much  social  history  to  be  learned  in  no 
other  place. 

This  work  wil  make  unnecessary  the  bard  task  of  finding  copies 
of  the  original  work,  which  has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years. 

Guide  to  the  Records  in  the  National  Archives  (The  National  Ar¬ 
chives  Publication  No.  49-13)  (Washington:  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office.  1948.  Pp.  xvl,  684.  $2.50.) 

This  work  supercedes  A  Guide  to  the  Material  in  the  National  Ar¬ 
chives,  published  in  1940,  when  there  had  been  arranged  only  200,000 
cubic  feet  of  records,  as  compared  with  four  times  that  volume  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  present  guide.  This  material  consists  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  sheets  of  manuscripts,  more  than  a  half  million  maps,  almost 
30,000,000  feet  of  motion  picture  films,  more  than  a  million  still  pic¬ 
tures.  and  about  a  quarter  million  recordings  on  disks  or  otherwise. 
These  holdings  are  constantly  being  increased.  To  direct  the  re- 
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searcher  to  this  wealth  of  material,  this  Chiide  groups  it  into  224  units, 
largely  based  on  considerations  of  origin  or  subject  matter,  as.  for 
instance.  War  Department  Collection  of  Revolutionary  War  Records. 
A  short  description  is  given  of  each  grouping  or  of  the  agency  pro¬ 
ducing  the  records  in  the  grouping.  This  Guide  is  indispensable  for 
any  person  who  would  use  the  materials  in  the  National  Archives,  and 
is  of  interest  to  all  people  who  would  know  something  of  this  vast 
collection  of  records. 

Seven  Tales  of  Uncle  Remus.  By  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Edited  by 
Thomas  H.  English.  (Atlanta:  The  Emory  University  Library,  1948. 
Pp.  28.  Frontispiece.  8.76.) 

Here  are  seven  delightful  Uncle  Remus  tales,  none  of  which  in  dia¬ 
lect  has  ever  been  included  in  a  collection  and  one  of  which  has  never 
before  seen  print.  The  one  first  published  here  is  in  its  original  tirpe- 
script  in  The  Joel  Chandler  Harris  Memorial  Collection  in  the  Emory 
University  Library.  An  excellent  Introduction,  including  a  description 
of  the  Memorial  Collection,  is  contributed  by  Professor  Thomas  H.  Eng¬ 
lish  of  the  Emory  University  faculty.  This  pamphlet  is  the  second 
of  Series  V  of  Emory  University  Publications.  Sources  k  Reprints. 
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